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Nothing is so convenient — so 
economical—so adaptable—as the 


* 
Tender, bleeding gums are 
danger signs, which, neglected, lead to 
gum disease (Pyorrhoea). Daily use of 
Forhans will eradicate these gum affections as 








-used in time, prevent them altogether. 
Thousands of dentists use Forhans Anti-pyorrhoea 
Astringent in their surgeries. To keep your mouth 
in a fresh, healthy condition, brush your teeth 















daily with Forhans Brand Special Formula denti- = 
frice. It removes acids that cause decay, making For the spare bedroom, the dining- 
teeth white and brilliant. See 

your dentist and start using room, or anywhere else where any 
Forhans to-day! In three sizes. 


warmth is needed at short notice, the 


Only FORHANS Ferranti Fire is ‘“ just the thing.” 


Brand contains 


the “special Ferranti were pioneers in the develop- 


formula” Antl- ment of radiant fires which set a new 
Pyorrhoea P ‘ a ‘ P 
Astringent. fashion in economical heating. Insist 


"Rie Bs 
"JUST BRUSH YOUR: 
TEETH WITH IT”.. 


on Ferranti—the fire which provides 


the greatest heat- 
couafort. 
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THE MOST PERFECT 


Health Loaf is ‘‘ Bermaline " Bread, So full of nutri- 
ment and promotes digestion too, Ask your Baker, 


| Fe i Ltd 
or write Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. | j J errant tc e 
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London Showr ooms : 


Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
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Do you find you cannot eat a thing 
without getting filled with flatulence 
and twisted up with pain? That is 
because acid turns your food intoa sour, 
tough mass. Your harassed stomach has 
to struggle with every mouthful. Take 
‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ Tablets and you ’Il 
have no more mealtime misery. These 
Tablets relieve acidity at once. They 
sweeten and soothe the stomach. 
They keep food digestible. So the 
stomach has an easy job. No sour 
repeating, not a trace of wind, not a 
twinge of pain. Your indigestion has 
vanished. And it can’t torture you 
again if you take ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ 
Tablets. They never fail. Prove it with 
your next meal. Take the Tablets and 
save yourself another attack. Buy a 
box now! Neat flat boxes for the 
pocket. Also family sizes. Obtain- 
able everywhere. 


MILK o: MAGNESIA 


BRAND 


TABLETS 


SLIP A BOX IN 


YOUR POCKET OR BAG 











‘Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 








“My thoughts grow in the aroma 
of that particular tobacce.” 


(Earl Baldwin, Dundee, 1925.) 
1/9 per oz. Sold orily sealed, in packets and tins 


PRESBYTERIAN MIXTURE 


A. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.1 
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For over half a century STATE 
EXPRESS 555 have maintained their 


reputation as the world’s finest cigarettes — 


a good reason why they 
are preferred by critical 


smokers everywhere. 
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an old friend | 






Tue man with a glass of Old 
Angus in his hand is a man who knows 
a good whisky ; who appreciates flavour ; who 
is on the best of terms with his fellow men; 


in short, a happy man. 


OLD. ANGUS 


A NOBLE SCOTCH — GENTLE AS A LAMB 




















When you call at 


HALIFAX, Nova Scotia 

SAINT JOHN, New Brunswick 
MONTREAL, Quebec or 
VANCOUVER, British Columbia 


British Consols o 
**EXPORT’’ (Aquafuge Paper) 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
‘i 
In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 





SINCE 1858 








OVERSEAS SHIPPING. 











The friend that never fails 

id of the penniless, the voung, the old, the 

- the fr less, the fatherless« «The tread 

quiet w iting eve ere to help and cheer 
“ sh rtt The Salvation Army 


Gitts ‘and Basetrtes welcomed by General George 
L. Carpenter,101,Queen Victoria St.,London, E.C 4 
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One safe rule in making 
a wartime purchase of an 
electrica: mecessity— 
whether replacing old for 
new, or something new to 
save time for other work 
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&G.C. quality product 
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babies, but most people seem / to be agreed that it’s all quite 


a business. ‘Take perambulators, for instance tig - 4 there’s a business for you. Now 
« . Ooe 
i | 
perambulators (let’s call them prams if you like) are one ~~ f of the few things connected with 
c c . . é . 


babies where the choice rests entirely with you. You can decide on the design, how many you will have, 
ce . « « 


the date of arrival, and what happens when it’s wet. But what we are coming to is this: all modern 
c a . c 


prams have one thing in common - tubular steel handles. [It wasn’t always so. At one time prams were 


very cumbersome and heavy things. But pram manufacturers were among the first people to see how steel 


tubes could make a better job and save money too. 
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TALBOT-STEAD TUBE CO LID 
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a 
steel tube 2? Many proud manufacturers can heartily recommend it. \Y 


Manufacturers (particularly those concentrating on export business) who need \ 
advice or information on any job where steel tubes might help, will find 
the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist in every possible way. 
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ITALIAN WRECKAGE IN THE WESTERN DESERT. A DERELICT FIGHTER, ONE OF HUNDREDS SHOT DOWN BY THE 


R.A.F., LITTERING THE BOASTED ITALIAN “ROAD TO VICTORY,” BETWEEN SIDI BARRANI 


Long stretches of Libyan Desert between a fork of the Bardia and Tobruk roads are 
littered with burnt-out and unserviceable Italian aircraft shot down by R.A.F. fighters, 
eighty-seven alone having been abandoned at El Adem aerodrome, 15 miles south 
of Tobruk, and the largest in Libya. The picture above, one of a series depicting 
the+havoc caused by the R.A.F., was taken during a tour along the metalled 
highway between Sidi Barrani and Fort Capuzzo, near Bardia, the road proudly 


AND FORT CAPUZZO. 


dubbed “The Road to Victory *’ by Mussolini's Fascists. Up to January 18, 
the losses sustained by Italy in aircraft in Libya, including those destroyed in 
aerodromes and captured ‘planes, amount approximately to 350, and the toll 
increases daily. The R.A.F. are bombing Tobruk day dnd night without response 
from enemy fighters, and her. crippled .air force has been entirely driven out of 
Eastern Libya and beyond Derna, 100 miles west 
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WEEK ago I wrote of the necessity, if a per- 
manent peace is to be established after the war, 
of rendering it impossible for any nation with mili- 
tarist tendencies, such as Germany, to re-create the 
tragic situation in which mankind now finds itself. 
The day of the aggressor, which we vainly thought 
we had ended in 1918, must end, once and for all, 
whenever the year of armistice may be. The armi- 
stice must be a peace this time: we are all agreed on 
that. But unhappily we are less agreed on how that 
happy consummation may be achieved. The end is 
universally desired, even, one suspects—and, as the 
war goes on, this is likely to be increasingly the 
case—by the great mass of our enemies. But 
the means to achieve this end is the subject of 
perpetual dispute. 


The two leading schools of thought in this dispute 
may perhaps best be described as champions, on the 
one hand, of international palaver as a panacea for 
all evils, and, on the other, of stern and unrelenting 
repression. The former would proclaim the immediate 
rule of international good will and reason and, aban- 
doning the arms by which the war was won, ask the 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of 1941, any more than it remained for very long in 
that of 1918. And it is no use for a democratic country 
to embark on a policy which is likely to be sub- 
sequently repva.ited by the promptings of its own 
enduring nature. The British are a good-natured 
people, with very short memories: they are impatient 
of permanent rules and forms, which they tend per- 
petually to change to suit the mood and need of the 
hour, and they are at times exceedingly and danger- 
ously sentimental. To advocate a course of action 
demanding consistency for its success is unwise unless 
one can feel some assurance that such consistency will 
be forthcoming. 


The curious thing is that the advocates of both 
these forms of post-war security speak and write as 
though neither had ever been tried before. The be- 
lievers in an international order which will eliminate 
national jealousies and rivalries forget the high hopes 
which they and their predecessors formed of the 
League in 1919. They even forget how very recently 
they were championing national disarmament as the 
necessary first step to “‘ collective security.’’ And the 
spokesmen of permanent repression contrive to give 


In one of his imaginative stories, written a good 
many years before the last war, Rudyard Kipling 
sketched the nature of such a force, as he conceived 
it, organised on international lines to supply and 
control the aerial traffic of the world. In that sphere 
the Aerial Board of Control, or ‘“ A.B.C.’’, as he called 
it, enjoyed a complete monopoly, and through it 
virtually controlled the world. Its authority was a 
purely passive and disinterested one, and therefore 
readily compatible with national and individual free- 
dom. For its business was not to govern or make 
profits, but merely to provide the world’s aerial 
transport. 


It only made its force felt when anything or 
anyone threatened to interfere with the free operation 
of its world-wide traffic. ‘‘ Transportation is Civili- 
sation,” was its motto, and a threat to transportation 
was a threat to civilisation or vice versa. And the 
monopoly of the air made it child’s play for the 
A.B.C.—‘‘ a semi-elected, semi-nominated body of a 
few score persons of both sexes ’’—with its aerial fleets 
to bring to heel any recalcitrant and terrestrial dis- 
turbers of the peace. ‘‘ Theoretically,’ says one of 





REVOLT 
OF ABYSSINIA TAKING 


IN ABYSSINIA—THE UNDAUNTED 


Interviewed recently by Reuter’s correspondent 


combatants to sit down at a round table together 
and govern the whole world in perpetual amity. At 
the moment, this school of thought which, supported 
by most of our higher intellectuals, was largely respon- 
sible for our defenceless state at the outbreak of 
hostilities, is somewhat in abeyance: but it can be 
trusted to come back in full force when the war is 
over. The other and opposing view, and the one 
which is naturally widely held at the moment, is that 
the German people should be disarmed in perpetuity 
and policed henceforward by the bayonets of their 
peace-loving and much-injured neighbours. This 
school has the support of a small minority of the 
intelligentsia, who hold the view—a curiously Teutonic 
one in many respects—that the Germans have been 
a nation of plundering aggressors ever since the days 
of Tacitus, and that, since they lack all intrinsic 
decency and humanity, they should be for ever after 
reduced to a state of subservience. They would, in 
short, deal with Germany as Prospero dealt with 
Caliban. The weakness of this school of thought is 
that it completely ignores the Germany of Diirer, 
Bach and Goethe, and that a similar careful selection 
of historical acts of aggression over the course of many 
centuries could be made to create an equally damning 
indictment against almost any other major European 
Power, Though naturally popular when war is in 
progress, it is apt to become easily—and as events 
have shown, too easily—discredited once hostilities 
are over. It is difficult in peacetime to get the 
ordinary Englishman to regard the German as a 
ferocious tiver for very long. The policy of caging 
the latter is therefore liable to be defeated sooner 
or later by a carefree opening of the cage door 
For British opinion will not always be in the mood 


“LION OF JUDAH” 
THE SALUTE AT A MARCH-PAST OF ABYSSINIAN 
in Khartoum—the Imperial S 
quarters since Italy entered the war—the Emperor Haile Selassie declared that the time was not 
far distant when he would cross the border and lead an army of Abyssinian patriots against the 


IN KHARTOUM, 
TROOPS IN THE 
Abyssinian head- 


the impression that in 1919 the mood of Britain and 
her Allies was childishly soft-hearted and sentimental 
and that, instead of setting themselves to keep the 
Hun down, they were ridiculously and even criminally 
forbearing in permitting him the means of attacking 
them again. Actually, we and our Allies, with the 
enthusiastic support of the vast bulk of the British 
people, ordained that a criminal Germany should 
henceforward .be forbidden all arms save a_ police 
army of 100,000 men and a navy of toy dimensions. 
Warplanes, tanks and submarines—the instruments 
with which she is now again trying to destroy us— 
were forbidden to her altogether. And this remained 
the actual as well as the legal position until 1933, 
when Hitler, achieving power, began to rearm, first 
in secret and later in open defiance of the Versailles 
law. When he did so, neither that diktat nor the 
kindly conferences and resolutions of international 
co-operation were able to stay his course. For there 
was no one prepared or willing to enforce them. 


It seems, therefore, that some kind of permanent 
armed force to impose the post-war order, not only 
while the memory of aggression is still fresh but in 
the inevitable years that must follow when our present 
injuries are forgotten, is essential if the second war 
to end war is not to prove as futile as the first. It 
must be the duty of such a force to resist automatically 
and immediately any attempt to infringe any of the 
rules laid down for the world’s peace, or any act of 
international aggression. The difficulty is to know how 
such a force is to be composed, how to give it sufficient 
power to overcome any potential law-breaker, however 
powerful, and how to prevent it becoming, not the 
preventive, but the cause of new jealousies and wars. 


PREPARING TO LEAD HIS NEW ARMY INTO ADDIS ABABA: 


SUDAN, HEADED BY HIS ELDEST SON, ASFA WOSEN, CROWN PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA, 


Italians, and enter the capital “‘mounted on a white horse, just as Badoglio had done.” 
legionaries, roused by the war-drums which have brought Abyssinian chiefs through the enemy lines 
to their exiled Emperor, are deserting to the patriot army. 


THE EMPEROR HAILE SELASSIE 


Ethiopian 
(British Official Photograph.) 


Kipling’s characters, ‘“‘ we do what we please so long 
as we do not interfere with traffic and all it implies. 
Practically the A.B.C. confirms or annuls all inter- 
national arrangements, and, to judge from its last 
report, finds our tolerant, humorous, lazy little planet 
only too ready to shift the whole burden of public 
administration on its shoulders.’’* 


I am not, of course, suggesting that such a world 
corporation should be set up after the war. Such a 
body, as Kipling, with his poet’s sense of growth saw, 
would have to develop naturally out of existing in- 
stitutions and needs. It was the League’s failure to 
do so that made Geneva in the last twenty years a 
byword for fatuity and unreality. But I put it for- 
ward as worthy of consideration that in the R.A.F. 
this country and the whole world possess a force 
which, if given a monopoly of the airways of post-war 
Europe, might exercise a passive control of power 
that would render national war and aggression hence- 
forward impossible. Such a force would be concerned 
neither with profit-making nor with framing laws or 
international regulations: its sole purpose would be 
to provide transport and keep the peace, subject to 
the rules of whatever international legal authority 
the nations might choose to erect. It would arouse 
no national jealousies for, as at the present time with 
its Polish and Czech auxiliary squadrons, its ranks 
would be open to men of all nations, who would carry 
in the eyes of all men the consciousness that they were 
the spiritual heirs of those who, by their skill and 


fortitude, had saved the world and the ancient legacy 
of human freedom 
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THE SICILIAN STRAITS: THE VITAL CHANNEL IN THE MEDITERRANEAN WAR. 
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THE BOTTLE-NECK DANGER ZONE IN THE MEDITERRANFAN: A PICTORIAL MAP (WITH Two INSETS) OF THE SICILIAN STRAITS, BETWEEN SICILY AND PANTELLARIA, A DISTANCE 
OF 60 MILES, FORMING THE VITAL LINK BETWEEN THE EASTERN AND WESTERN SEA, WHOSE COMMAND BY BRITAIN THE GERMANS HAVE CHALLENGED. 
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THE BRITISH HOLD ON THE MEDITERRANEAN FROM GIBRALTAR TO PALESTINE: A PICTORIAL SURVEY OF THE MIDDLE SEA, 2460 MILES IN LENGTH, EMPHASISING THE VITAL NARROW 
SEAS BETWEEN SICILY AND LIBYA, WHERE THE BRITISH FLEET EXERCISES A STRANGLE-HOLD ON ITALY’S COMMUNICATIONS. 


The narrow 60-mile Sicilian Straits between Sicily and the small island of Pantellaria, control of these waters. The Germans, despite their damage to British warships and 
the scene on January 16 of the determined air attack by German “ Stukas"’ upon a the sinking of the cruiser “Southampton,” from January 16 to 20 were estimated 
British convoy, forms the vital sea-path upon which Itaiy’s army in Libya depends, to have lost about 100 aircraft, including raids on Malta and destruction of ‘planes 
and is also Britain's equally vital bottle-neck channel on the direct route to her by the British raid on their Sicilian base of Catania Pantellaria, a volcanic island 
forces in the Middle East. Germany’s promised aid to her Axis partner opened about 45 square miles in area, was strongly fortified by Mussolini, and designed as a 
with a desperate attempt to remove the peril to Italian supplies in Libya and a subm-rine base. The island lacks fresh water, which is transported from Sicily. On 
threat to British communications. Hitherto Italy, despite the French collapse and January 16 two Italian supply ships to Libya carrying munitions were torpedoed by 
the loss of the powerful air-base at Tunis, had not attempted to challenge Britain’s the British submarine “‘ Pandora” in the Sicilian Straits 
From Drawings by our Special Artist G. H. Davis. The inset plan of Pantellaria in the top picture is reproduced from British Admiralty Chart by permission of H.M. Stationery Office and the Hydrographer of the Navy 
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H.M.S. “ILLUSTRIOUS” AND “SOUTHAMPTON”: SAVIOURS OF THE (CONVOY. 
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LLLP LLL OL LOO LOLOL LL AOL LE ECL LOL LODO LO OC ELL LOLOL LOLOL LOLOL LO LOLOL OOO OOOO OC OI OOO GOGO A ir 
Z A SECTIONAL DRAWING OF H.M.S. “SOUTHAMPTON,” ABANDONED AND SUNK BY OUR OWN FORCES FOLLOWING THE ACTION OFF SICILY, WHEN GERMAN “STUKAS” ATTACKED A CONVOY. KEY: 
A. FORECASTLE DECK; B. UPPER DECK; C. LOWER DECK; D. PLATFORM DECK; I. TRIPLE 6-IN. GUNS IN TURRETS; 2. DIRECTOR TOWERS ; 3. 36-IN. SIGNALLING SEARCHLIGHTS ; 4. TWO 4-IN. A.-A, GUNS 
(PORT AND STARBOARD); 5. MULTIPLE POM-POM A.-A. GUNS; 6. UPPER BRIDGE; 7. UPPER BRIDGE FLAT; 8. CHARTHOUSE FLAT; 9. WHEEL-HOUSE FLAT; I0. ADMIRAL’S QUARTERS; II OFFICERS’ 
QUARTERS ; 12, TORPEDO-TUBES ; 13. AMPHIBIAN FLYING-BOAT ON CATAPULT; I3A. HANGAR WITH AIRCRAFT STOWED (PORT AND STARBOARD); 14. ATHWARTSHIP FIXED AIRCRAFT CATAPULT ; I5 


SEAMEN’S 
QUARTERS ; 16. STEERING-GEAR COMPARTMENT; 17. MAIN WIRELES€ TELEGRAPH OFFICE; 18. TURBINES; 19. BOILER-ROOMS, 
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H.M.S. “‘ SOUTHAMPTON,” THE 9I00-TON CRUISER, LOST AS A RESULT OF A 7 


‘ 


Ld * , ” 
u H.M.S. ILLUSTRIOUS,” THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER WHICH FOUGHT IN THE SAME ACTION 
PROLONGED ATTACK BY GERMAN STUKAS “ ON A CONVOY ON JANUARY IO. 


AND, ALTHOUGH STRUCK, MADE PORT UNDER HER OWN STEAM. (British Movietone News.) 
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HoM.Ss. “ ILLUSTRIOUS ” AT. SEA: A DRAWING SHOWING A FAIR 


*“ SWORDFISH "? TAKING OFF; ANOTHER IN THE AIR, AND ALSO (RIGHT) A BLACKBURN “ sKUA.” 
IN THE ACTION OFF SICILY, THE “ILLUSTRIOUS"? WITHSTOOD A VIOLENT ATTACK LASTING MANY HOURS. 
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Protected by H.M.S. “ Illustrious," H.M.S. ‘‘ Southampton,’’ and other war-vessels, “Illustrious " herself what has been described as the heaviest assault yet made 
a valuable convoy was passing through the Sicilian Channel in the early hours on a British warship. Despite this, and although struck by a bomb of particu- 
of January 10. Suddenly there appeared some thirty German dive-bombers, larly heavy calibre, which ripped open some of her plates, the aircraft-carrier reached 
flying in perfect formation. Greeted with a terrific barrage from the Fleet anti- port under her own steam. H.M.S. “ Southampton” was badly damaged and 
aircraft guns, the attack—which was to last until dysk—began. Successive waves after being abandoned, was sunk by our own forces. At least twelve Junkers 
of German “Stukas"’ swept over the British ships, and launched on the dive-bombers were brought down, others damaged, and an Italian destroyer sunk. 
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HOPEFUL ANTICIPATION: A NAZI ARTIST “SINKS” AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER! 


| 
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AN ENEMY ARTIST’S HIGHLY IMAGINATIVE IMPRESSION OF THE LUFTWAFFE ATTACKING A BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 


The world-wide ridicule earned by the German Ministry of Propaganda by their | on an English aircraft-carrier."" In actual experience, of course, the virtual 
repeated “ sinkings,”’ in print, of the ‘“ Ark Royal" does not appear to have unsinkability of our aircraft-carriers from the air was again amply de- 
discouraged enemy war artists from maintaining with brush and pigment the monstrated after the action in the Sicilian Channel on January 10 when 
Nazi tradition for lying, and from depicting as actual tact what Germans would H.M.S. * Illustrious’ triumphantly made port after fighting off waves of Cerman 
indeed like to happen. In this picture, reproduced from an enemy “art” dive-bombers for seven hours, during which she sustained a direct hit from a 
periodical, a Nazi Kriegskiinstler depicts from his fevered imagination ‘‘‘an attack 1000-Ib. bomb. The above picture was published in Germany several months ago 
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EYES OF THE FLEET”: ON BOARD A “SUNDERLAND” FLYING-BOAT. 
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I. COLLABURATION BETWEEN THE R.A.F. 
SHORT ‘‘ SUNDERLAND ”’ 
COMMAND 


AND THE ROYAL 
LONG-RANGE RECONNAISSANCE 
GIVING DIRECTIONS TO HIS 


NAVY: THE CAPTAIN OF A 2. 
FLYING-BOAT OF THE COASTAL 
AIR GUNNERS FROM THE CONTROL POSITION. 


THE FIRST PILOT AT THE CONTROLS, WITH THE SECOND PILOT SEARCHING FOR 
ENEMY CRAFT—-WHILE ENGAGED IN VITAL AND HAZARDOUS DUTIES, WHICH INCLUDE 
CONVOY ESCORT AND ENEMY WARSHIP LOCATION. 
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3. THE NAVIGATOR, ONE OF THE MOST 


THE FOUR-ENGINED * SUNDERLAND 
ACCURACY THE PILOTS RELY, 


IMPORTANT MEMBERS OF THE CREW OF 4 } THE SERGEANT-NAVIGATOR CHECKING THE AIRCRAFT’S COURSE DURING ONE OF THE 
ie FLYING-BOAT, UPON WHOSE INFALLIBLE 3 LONG OCEAN RECONNAISSANCE FLIGHTS UNDERTAKEN DAILY BY COASTAL COMMAND 
FIXING THE FLYING-BOAT’S POSITION BY SEXTANT. ? . FLYING-BOATS FAR OVER THE COASTS OF BRITAIN. 
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WITH INDEX FINGER 
*“ BATTLESHIP OF THE 





5. THE ENGINEER AT -HIS POST, KEEPING A 
AND READING THE INSTRUMENTS WHICH 
BRISTOL ‘‘ PEGASUS XXII.” 


CHECK ON THE 
THE PERFOR} 
EACH OF 850 


PETROL 
NCE 
H.P. 
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CONSUMPTION 
OF THE FOUR 


INSTANTLY 
AIR”; 
wa” 


READY: ON THE TRIGGER OF A MACHINE-GUN 
ONE OF THE UPPER-FUSELAGE GUNNERS ON 
SUNDERLAND” FL G-BOAT. 
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IN 
DUTY 


RECORD 
ENGINES, 
— te 
The Short ‘‘ Sunderland” Jong-range reconnaissance flying-boats of the Coastal Com- 
mand have, since the first days of the war, flown many millions of miles in all 
weathers while carrying out their vital duties of escorting shipping convo 


air.” That their duties, however, are not exclusively protective was revealed in 
recent Air Ministry communiqués which stated that aircraft of the Coastal Command 
had been employed in two attacks on the harbour and shipping at Brest. Several 


sweeping of the seas and oceans around Britain for enemy submarines and warships. 
From dawn to sunset day of the Allied ships 
Britain are escorted safely by these 


every year 


port 


raw 
the 


bringing food and 


materials * Dreadnoughts of 


to into 


of the pictures reproduced above show members of the Royal Australian Air Force 
Squadron, now co-operating witn the Coastal Command in the escort of convoys and 
ocean reconnaissance, which has already a formidable total of flying hours on active 

. Continued opposite. 
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WITH THE R.A.F. SQUADRON CO-OPERATING WITH THE COASTAL COMMAND. 
papooos 
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* 7. BOMBS BEING MOVED OUT ON THEIR 8. R.A.A.F. MEMBERS OF THE CREW 
MOBILE RACKS TO THE ACTION POSITION OF A SHORT “‘ SUNDERLAND” RESTING 


UNDER THE WINGS OF AN R.A.A.F, WHILE ON A. TWELVE-HOUR- ESCORT 
AIRCRAFT WITH THE COASTAL COMMAND PATROL OVER THE ATLANTIC. 
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9. CONVOY ESCORT-—-ONE OF THE P MOUNT DUTIES OF COASTAL COMMAND 

AIRCRAFT : A REMARKABLE AIR PICTURE OF CONVOY SHIPS PROCEEDING IN 
PRE-ARRANGED ORDER, TOWARDS THEIR ALLOTTED PORT. 
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H 10. THE COOK ON BOARD A SHORT ~ SUNDERLAND ’* PLYING-RBOAT OF THE * COOKHOUSE !’’—AUSTRALIAN MEMBERS OF THE CREW AT MESS ON BOARD 
COASTAL COMMAND WASHING UP IN HIS GALLEY. * SUNDERLAND sia ENGAGED ON RECONNAISSANCE AND CONVOY ESCORT DUTIES. 
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Continued. 

service to its credit. The “Sunderland” is a reconnaissance flying-boat of large 
dimensions, having an approximate range of 2000 miles and powered with four 
Bristol ‘‘ Pegasus XXII.” nine-cylinder radial air-cooled engines. It carries a crew 
of ten. The hull is divided into two decks. On the upper deck there is, forward, 
the control cabin, accommodating two pilots side by side, a radio operator, a 
navigator and an engineer. Aft of the spar frames are the reconnaissance flares, 


-_—__-_-_---— ALA 


and stowage for maintenance cradles. In the extreme nose of the boat 
bomb-aimer’s position, and a Frazer-Nash gun-turret. Aft of the turret on the 
lower deck is the mooring compartment, from which stairs lead to the upper deck. 
Further aft is the galley, bomb-compartment, and crew's quarters. Mr. Churchill 
said on December 10 that it was necessary that the Coastal 
play a more important part than hitherto in trade protection. 
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AN AMERICAN ARTIST’S WANDERINGS IN WAR-TORN CHINA. 
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“THROUGH CHINA’S WALL”: By GRAHAM PECK.* 


fe HERE have been many books on China, but never 
one like Graham Peck’s.” With that statement 

the publisher opens that customary eulogy on the “ book- 
jacket,” the object of which, I suppose, is to tempt customers 
and to assist reviewers in forming an opinion. These 
“blurbs” being now universal, I am not sure that they 
don’t tend to defeat their objects. For they are all on the 
same note, like the advertisements of cigarettes, most of 
which promise us perfect odour and flavour and a complete 
absence of throat trouble. It would be 
a relief if, for once, a publisher would 
say On the jacket of a book: “ This is 
a fairly good book; good enough for 
us to risk money on it; but definitely 
not a masterpiece.” All this I write 
not in derogation of Mr. Peck, but 
simply because I remember that a few 
months ago I read, and reviewed here, a 
book about China by Mrs. Eileen Bigland, 
issued by the same publishers and cer- 
tainly at least as good as, Mr. Peck’s. 
Had they come out in the opposite 
order I might have said the same thing 
_the other way round. Mr. Peck’s book 
throws as much illumination on the 
China which has its back to the wall 
as did Mrs. Bigland’s “ Into China,” and 
his text is helped by numerous admir- 
able drawings by himself. ‘I left 
Peking” are his first words. Thankful 
for small mercies I am about that; 
we used to call it ‘ Pekin,’ then we 
reluctantly surrendered to “ Peking” 
and now the B.B.C. (not realising that 
the great mass of the British public 
haven’t the faintest notion what place 


‘“HEBSHUI SHEPHERD’? WHO, ‘“‘IN THE INTERESTS OF 
REALISM,” BLEW A SINGLE PIERCING NOTE ON HIS FLUTE 
THROUGHOUT THE SITTING. 


they are talking about) insists on calling it “ Peiping.” 
We are being ordered to call Siam “ Thailand”; I have 
just bought a box of matches with ‘“* Made in Thailand ” 
on it, and a rough sketch of a presumably white elephant. 
How many purchasers of these matches will know what 
“ Thailand” is? They will probably think, if they think 
at all, that it is a province of Finland or some outlandish 
possession of the British Crown. I remember feeling 
equally violently vears ago when our gallant ally, Servia, 
announced to the world that it was henceforth to be called 
* Serbia,"’ the other name having servile associations. It 
never Occurred to them that the word “ Slav” had an 
equally sinister connotation ; to this day they have shrunk 
from calling themselves * Slabs.’’ 

However, I digress. Mr. Peck left Pekin, on a sparsely- 
populated train: ‘“‘ The cars were empty except for a 
sprinkling of Japanese officers and travelling salesmen, a 
guard of live Japanese soldiers, and, in the baggage car, 
a consignment of dead ones reduced to ashes and packed 
away in small white-enamelled boxes.” Thereafter he 
wandered, sketching and painting, all over the remoter 
portions of China. The Gobi Desert, the Old Silk Road, 
Mongolia, the Tibetan Border were visited by him; he 
spent a winter in Szechuan, and he travelled (like Mrs. 
Bigland) along the Burma Road. In a narrative manner 
as vagrant as his feet, he gives us thousands of impressions 
of people and places which leave the reader with a vivid 
composite picture of that vast and seething country, with 
its tremendous tragedies and limitless powers of endurance, 
its strange war, and its extraordinary clashes of old and new. 

** Through China's Wall." By Graham Peck. With Illustrations 
by the Author. (Collins; t2s. 6c.) 





An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


These last, sometimes sad, sometimes comic, are natur- 
ally conspicuous in every modern book about China. Dis- 
cussing the Japanese war, glimpses of which are frequent, 
Mr. Peck says: “Once entrenched in the inaccessible 
western half of their country, I was certain—-and still am— 
that the Chinese would be in territory which could never 
be invaded.” Outside the big towns there are tribes, of 
whom he hopes to make a récord before it is too late, who 
have never been assimilated by the Chinese, let alone Europe. 





























“AN INVALUABLE LINK IN CHINA’S NETWORK OF STRATEGIC 
HIGHWAYS "': ONE OF THE AUTHOR’S DRAWINGS, SHOWING 
HIS BUS PROCEEDING ALONG A NEWLY CONSTRUCTED ROAD 
THROUGH THE “ DRAGON COUNTRY’? BETWEEN SZECHUAN 
AND YUNNAN, 
“ From Chungking this road ran south for about three hundred miles 
to Kweiyang, capital of Kweichow, there joined a road from Changsa, 
capital of Hunan, and led west about five hundred miles to Kunming, 
or Yunnan-Fu, capital of Yunnan,” writes the author, ‘‘. . . It was 
one of the most extraordinary aspects of those feverish preparations 
which finally rendered the country capable of real resistance at almost 
the moment war broke.” 


Yet in the middle of Szechuan, walled off by mountains, 
‘‘a rich but isolated and uniquely backward province the 
size of France,’ the modern West was cheek-by-jowl with 
the immemorial East. ‘‘ Through Chungking’s semi- 
foreign avenues frequently roared limousines full of well- 
upholstered officials and their families. On the edge of 
the town stood the imposing villas of the war-lords, built 
in the foreign style with many unexpected luxuries. One 
which belonged to a certain General Fan even had a glassed- 
in tennis court attached, probably the only one of its kind 
in Asia. In this connection I was told that Fan was so 
devoted to the game, as a spectator, not a participant, 
that he had had all his eight wives tutored in it so they 
could play for him at any time of the day or night. In- 
deed, his sixth wife was lady tennis champion of the pro- 
vince, though whether wife because champion or vice versa 
I could not learn. When Tilden and Vines had come to 
Shanghai a year or two back, Fan invited them to journey 





AN IMPRESSION BY THE AUTHOR OF A SUBURBAN HOUSEWIFE 


AT CHENGTU, WEST CHINA. 


“ Gobi winds, whirling in with sand, dust, and shreds of dried grass, 
always took part in the work,” Mr. Peck writes on page 94, referring 
to his portraits, “ applying texture with a far too lavish hand.” His 
drawine was also hindered to begin with by the shyness of those he 
wanted to sketch, “ for at first the Mongol thought that to be drawn 
was a painful if not dangerous process.” a 
Illustrations reproduced from “ Through China's Wall”; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs. Collins. 


the thousand-odd miles to Chungking to play for him 
and was mortally affronted when they refused.’” 

Read that, and then this: ‘‘ Going downstream, the 
junks were a noble sight. Their masts were removed and 
with their upcurving lines they resembled archaic Egyptian 
or Phoenician galleys, to which indeed the first Chinese 
craft of this design must have been contemporary. On 
their forward decks stood twenty or thirty oarsmen wielding 
long sweeps, and to keep in time they sang and stamped 
as they rowed. Their chant was 
usually a simple one of two or three 
notes ; they would repeat it again and 
again, faster and faster, as they rowed 
and stamped with increasing speed and 
vigour. When, in perhaps ten minutes, 
the limit of endurance had been 
reached, they would hold the straining 
tempo for a minute or two, then, with 
a long, exultant shout drop their oars 
and sit down to rest while the galley 
continued to glide on its momentum. 
It was always exciting to see one of 
these oddly-shaped craft speed past, 
its long oars flashing and splashing in 
unison as over the waters floated the 
strange, rhythmic cries of its crew.” 

There is the past; there is the 
present; what of the future? It is 
no good regretting. Japanese horses 
are stabled in Imperial pavilions of 
red lacquer and white marble. 
The Japanese, worn out by their 
mad and cruel war, will go in 
the end, but the age of the pavilions 
has passed, and one way or another 
China will succumb to ‘ development.” 





A COOLIE FROM CHUNGKING, WHO SHYLY POSED FOR HIS 
PORTRAIT WITH A BROKEN LEG. 


Even in those remote interior provinces the ‘‘ march 
of progress” will arrive. Mr. Peck says, setting 
down his final ruminations, ‘‘Soon, war or no war, 
it was inevitable that the rich but incredibly backward 
West would become a boom country, rushing through 
centuries: of development in as many years, growing even 
more rapidly and spectacularly than our American West 
because it was so much richer to begin with and its changes 
would be forced on it as an emergency.” 

He is probably right. Our clothes and our devices and 
our finances are spreading all over Tibet ; very likely the 
little Grand Lama of Tibet has already got a motor-car 
and a wireless set; if not, he will have one before long, 
and Lhassa will be the headquarters of Chilled Yaks, 
Limited, and the Rancid Butter Trust. Those are to be 
envied who have seen something of the old Asia before it 
passes utterly away and every young Chinaman wears a 
well-cut lounge suit and ari Old Yunnanian tie. For all 
the squalor and misery of the Old China, there was a gravity 
and dignity and delicacy about it, an ancient and august 
tradition, in the presence of which everything Western 
seems parvenu. It learnt long ago how to “stay put,” 
which the modern West will not do. 

It is all passing, and passing now in an unnecessary 
agony. Mr. Peck’s writing is unforced; he is a quiet, 
honest, rather impersonal observer; he misses little, in- 
trudes little, and leaves one with the feeling that we can 
trust his accuracy and proportion uttérly, and that nothing 
in his chapters is coloured by partisanship or “ wishful 
thinking " or mere indignation. It is to be hoped, so good 
are his drawings, that his wish to return to the outposts 
before they are submerged will be fulfilled. For the 
“ tribes,” as he says, will soon go the way of the American 
Indians, with transport and communications what they 
are to-day 
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AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER LOADS UP: THE AIR ARM SHIPPING BOMBS. 











) AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER BEING REPLENISHED ‘WITH MUNITIONS. A CRANE-MOTOR HAULING A LOAD OF BOMBS ALONG THE DECK OF ONE OF SBRITAIN’S LATEST f i 


AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS. THESE CRANES ARE ALSO USED TO HAUL AND RAISE HEAVY BOMBS AND AERIAL TORPEDOES TO THE RACKS OF AIRCRAFT. 


























RAISING BOMBS IN HAND-MANIPULATED CRADLES, PREPARATORY TO STORAGE. STRONG ( ‘BOMB NURSEMAIDS,” AS JOCULARLY CALLED, THESE -SMILING MEN OF THE CREW Fé 
Z 





; HANDYMEN OF THE FLEET AIR ARM PREPARING FOR FUTURE NEEDS. / OF AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER WHEEL BOMBS TO WAITING MACHINES. 4 
q +. -_ — a 
The aircraft-carrier, which had its critics as being too vulnerable a target, has proved about the technique of aircraft-carriers than either Germany or Italy—the former 
its worth again and again in the present devastating war, especially in the Mediter- possessing only two, as far as known, and Italy none. A modern airoraft-carrier, 
ranean, where the British Fleet puts to sea and prepares to fight far from its own like H.M.S. “ Illustrious,” has a displacement of 23,000 tons, a length of 753 ft., 
bases. As the aeroplane plays to-day a vital part in the scheme of sea warfare, the carries a complement of 1600 men, and sixteen 4°S-in. guns. She is capable of 


aircraft-carrier is an essential adjunct of our fleets. The British Navy knows more speed at over 30 knots. (Photographs by Keystone.) 
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THE DIVE-BOMBING ATTACK ON A MEDITERRANEAN CONVOY. 


G. H. Davis, witH OFFICIAL ASSISTANCE. 























‘ a's . THE DIVE BOMBER. OWING TO THE SPEED OF ITS 
THE DIVING BRAKES. vont BUT AIRCRAFT CARRIERS AND OTHER WARSHIPS 
° Craik =v" FROM MULTIPLE POM-POMS AND MACHINE GUNS. 
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SLATTED TyPE 
DIVING BRAKE IN 
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TACTICS USED IN DIVE-BOMBING BY GERMANY’S “STUKAS” (jU. 87 (<B>) DIVE-BOMBER) WHICH HAVE REAPPEARED 
THE CONVOY ESCAPED AND AT LEAST TWELVE GERMAN ‘PLANES WERE SHOT DOWN. 


That moment's delay causes the bombs to be projected in the line of the | flying less than fifty feet above the sea, and choosing when possible a lane 
dive. Diving brakes are an important item of every dive-bomber; they serve | between the convoy and the defending warships so as to blanket the latter 
to check the diving speed, which is important, because the height required and make it impossible for them to use all their guns, for fear of hitting 
for the ‘pull out” i$ directly proportioned to the diving speed, thus the | another ship within range, so reducing the A.-A. attack to machine-gun fire. 
slower the speed the closer an aircraft can get to its target before pulling | Assuming the ships to be steaming fast in one direction and the aircraft flying 
out. A technique adopted by the Germans against our Army and the French | at top speed in the other, the gunners would have very ljttle time to sight 
was for the ‘“‘Stukas” to dive as low as possible and then “‘hedge-hop” | and fire before the very manceuvrable “*Stuka" was out of range. The 
away, remaining only a few feet above the ground. Similar tactics were | number of German ‘planes, however, lost and crippled in the Mediterranean 
employed by the German airmen in the Mediterranean on January 10. After action shows that the tactics employed were by no means entirely successful 
dropping their bombs, the ‘‘ Stukas.” flying at about 250 m.p.h., made off, | Nor must it be forgotten that the convoy got through. 
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OR a long time attention has 
been fixed on two phases 
of the war: first, the successful 
campaign against the Italian 
forces in Libya, and secondly, 
the German air onslaught un- 
ceasingly directed against this 
country, and the repercussions 
which it is causing in the United 
States. The Greek campaign in Albania appeared 
to be weather-bound. The cold in the mountains 
became so bitter that movement was almost para- 
lysed; blizzards hid the combatants from each 
other's view and clogged the already difficult lines 
of communication. It seemed obvious that only 
slight covering forces on either side could be con- 
tinuing the fighting. Actually, we now realise that 
the Greek Army had never lost the initiative and 
never Ceased to progress. When the Greeks seemed 
to be held up in front of Klisura and Tepelini, in 
fact little columns, winding their way like snakes 
amid the mountains, were conquering bit by bit the 
great massif to the north of these towns and of the 
Klisura - Valona 


THE 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
SITUATION IN THE BALKANS. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


If the commander commits the reserves to action 
too early, they will in all probability not be able to 
change their direction without a scramble from one 
valley to the next or a long march back to find 
another road. Road forks from which roads run 
up parallel valleys, and cross-roads which link two 
roads running in the direction of the advance are 
therefore the natural places for the stationing of 
reserves, even if they should be a considerable dis- 
tance from the firing-line. It will not take as long 
to move them up, in any case, as it would for them 
to make a long detour. To the layman it always 
seems that the defence in mountain country must 
have all the advantages. In fact, when such probing 
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state of affairs were Germany to 
send troops into Yugoslavia to 
outflank the Greeks. Indeed, the 
deeper their advance into Albania, 
the more seriously would they be 
compromised. My views on this 
subject have been repeated so 
often that my readers may well 
be wearying of them. They are, in 
brief, that if Germany were granted free right of passage 
she might act now, but that at the present season of 
the year she would not risk a contested action against 
the Yugoslavs, except possibly in the plains north of 
the Danube. Even that is a pretty large adventure, 
and there is a spice of danger in Balkan adventures 
at the moment which had not appeared before the 
Italians were defeated and humiliated by the Greeks. 
Germany is juggling with a series of variables which, 
taken in combination, can give an almost infinite 
variety of results. She has to consider the effects 
on Turkey. of a further forward move on her part, 
and also the effects upon Russia, who might tolerate 
her entry into Yugoslavia, but at the same time for- 

cibly oppose any 
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exploit thesuccess. : J U’ Ya‘qub 5 he \ Lig . ges ite. appears to me to 
The continual aim Se eet one a | a Luweiga, : : account * suffic- 
is to drive the ie Matin | % = iently for the 
hostile mountain Amare’ “= b caution and slow- 
artillery out . . o “ =~ ; = with which 
range of the roads a Pb Son LE OA rmany is now 
before the main Sagad , : proceeding in the 
forces of the tae “4 * en”. oe ga odld 
attack are com- ; i OME j ong ago she 
mitted to them. i : i. tes evidently in- 
Mountain warfare i ATi ‘ — oye ti 
Calls for a special ia? debelem 4 that she in- 
technique, in a ee ‘ , Sqid SUH u tended to take 


which detach- 
ments of all 
armies possessing 
or bordered by 
mountainous 
count rj are 
specially trained. 
Except on the 
Indian frontier, where tactics are gnfluenced by the 
fact that the enemy does not possess mountain 
artillery or machine-guns—so that it is unnecessary 
when clearing the heights to drive him very far from 
the road—we have no mountain troops. We have 
felt their lack in the past and may do so again in 
the future. 

The essential. to success in mountain warfare is 
fluidity in the tactical scheme. In some ways it very 
much resembles a night attack upon an objective 
defended by a screen of sentry posts and patrols, the 
sort of operation which our troops in training must 
have carried out on countless occasions of late. When 
one column is engaged by the defence, another may 
slip through. In mountain warfare, just as in night 
Operations, information is hard to come by but price- 
less when obtained. Upon it will depend.the em- 
ployment of the reserves, and upon them will hang 
the success of the operation or series of operations. 








KASSALA REOCCUPIED AND THE ITALIAN THREAT TO THE SUDAN REMOVED: A MAP ILLUSTRATING THE THEATRE OF WAR OPERATIONS. 
IN THE SUDAN-ABYSSINIAN-ERITREAN AREA, SHOWING THE KEY OUTPOST OF KASSALA—EIGHTEEN MILES FROM THE ERITREAN FRONTIER— 
OCCUPIED BY ITALIAN FORCES LAST JULY, WHICH BRITISH TROOPS HAVE NOW RECAPTURED. 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced on January 19 the reoccupation of the key Sudan outpost of Kassala, which had been in the hands of the- Italians since last July. 
Italian troops along this front were reported to be retreating, pursued and harassed by British mobile detachments. Simultaneously with the announcement 
of the retaking of Kassala, which commands several routes into the Italian possessions of Eritrea and Abyssinia, the sensational news was published that 
British military missions have been in Abyssinia for five months fomenting the native rebellion against Italian rule. 


tactics are carried out cleverly and boldly by well- 
trained mountain troops, the advantages are rather 
on the side of the attack. The very fact that the 
advance is carried out in the general direction of the 
roads implies that it has the “ grain” of the country 
in its favour. The defence has the grain against 
it, because it is generally compelled to keep a large 
proportion of its forces closed up to the front, but 
at the same time split up into small detachments, 
shut off in separate valleys.° In mountain warfare 
the initiative stands for more than in warfare in 
the plains. “‘One of our columns is bound to get 
through,”’ wrote Bourcet in one of his famous appre- 
ciations on the mountain campaigns of the War of the 
Austrian Succession, and he was a cautious man. 
If Italy is left unsupported in Albania by her 
partner of the Axis, there is no strong reason to sup- 
pose that she will prove capable of holding ‘up the 
Greek advance. But it would be a very different 


her under her 
protection, some- 
what in the 
same manner as 
she had doneinthe 
case of Rumania. 
King Boris him- 
self then went 
on a special mission to explain that his country 
was determined to preserve its neutrality. The 
pressure then ceased, but only for a moment; it 
has since been revived, and lately a further 
declaration in favour of neutrality has been issued, 
this time by a member of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment. Yet even now it is doubtful whether there 
would be any resistance were German troops to 
walk into Bulgaria, and it is obviously only the 
possible repercussions of such an act in Turkey 
and in Russia which is causing Germany to hesitate. 
It appears that she still has very few aircraft in 
Rumania, but there are reports that she is con- 
tinually developing airfields in that country; once 
they are prepared and the ground personnel is ready, 
it is a matter of hours only to assemble the machines. 
The object of these airfields might be to support a 
thrust by German troops through Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia towards Salonika, the capture of which 


[Copyright Map, by Edward Stanford, Lid.) 
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would bring Greek resistance to the 
Italians to an end and create a new 
threat to our forces of all three Services 
in the Middle East. 

That is a possibility, even a prob- 
ability if it does not involve hostilities 
with Russia. It would also represent 
a serious danger for us. But the 
notion that, in order to defeat Great 
Britain, which is her sole military aim 
at the moment, Germany would start 
a major war in the Near East which 
might bring fresh enemies into the 
field against her is one which I cannot 
entertain. Every useful effort which 
can be made well within her means 
will doubtless be made. A notable 
example of what I mean is to be found 
in the recent despatch of German 
dive-bombers to Catania, whence they 
have carried out by far the most serious 
air offensives we have yet had to face 
in the Mediterranean. I can fancy 
Hitler saying, every time his experts 
bring him a scheme for a lightning 
campaign on a great scale in those 
parts, that there are surely shorter 
roads to follow in order to destroy the 
power of Britain, and that if that is 














(Right.) “MORE LIKE STOKING THAN 
BOMBING’? SAID A PILOT AFTER THE . 
MOST DEVASTATING R.A.F. RAID ON 
WILHELMSHAVEN OF JANUARY 15. A 
RECORD WEIGHT OF METAL WAS RAINED 
DOWN UPON ITS DOCKS, SHIPBUILDING 
YARDS AND ENGINEERING WORKS, AND 
A HUGE AREA DEVASTATED. 
This official photograph, taken half-way through 
the R.A.F. attack, shows: 1. German warship 
in the Bauhafen; 2. Four points where incen- 
diaries were burning in the Siebethburg district ; 
3. Incendiary burning in the Heppeser Reithe ; 
4. Incendiary which “cannot be further than 
100 yards from the East Quay,” whose exact 
location, however, was obscured by other streaks 
of light; 5. Incendiary probably 150 yards N.E. 
of the N.-E. corner of the Bauhafen; 6. Fires 
burning in the area between the Post Office and 
Main Railway Station; 7. Traces of incendiaries 
burning in an area to the S. or S.W. of the power 
station. Later raidets found the area one mass : Bie Boe fis igen 
of flames. (British Official Photograph.) f rds pi 





accomplished he 
can issue his orders 
to Russia and do 
what he _ chooses 
throughout the 
Near and Middle 
East. Therefore, I 
still think that all 
Hitler’s efforts in 
the Mediterranean 
and in the Balkans 
will continue to be 
of a secondary 
nature, though 
they may well be 
telling in effect. 
Air and submarine 
attack on Britain, 
leading up, if neces- 
sary, to invasion of 
Britain, is the main 
item on the Nazi 
programme. 





(Left.) 

MILITARY OBJECTIVES IN 
THE CITY OF THE DOGES 
RELENTLESSLY BOMBED 
BY THE R.A.F.: AN AIR 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
DURING A NIGHT ATTACK 
ON TARGETS NEAR 
VENICE, SHOWING AN OIL 
REFINERY AND OIL 
STORAGE DEPOTS ON 
FIRE AT PORTE 

MARGHERA. 


The picture reveals that 
damage has been done 
to oil tanks and a large 
fire started in the target 
area, smoke from which 
obscures the major part 
of the area covered. 
Key: 1. A fire, just off 
the photograph, is burn- 
ing in the corner of the 
target area; 2. A large 
oil tank partly destroyed ; 
3. A medium-sized tank, 
gutted; 4. A 250-ft. 
tanker, apparently on fire 
(British Official 
Photograph.) 
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“SKELETONS” IN THE SAND: ONE DAY’S “BAG” BY THE R.A-F. IN LIBYA. 
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HOW THE R.A.F. DROVE THE REGIA AERONAUTICA FROM THE SKIES IN THE 
BATTLE OF LIBYA: A BREDA ‘65’ FIGHTER AND LIGHT BOMBER PRACTICALLY 
BURNED OUT AT SOLLUM AFTER AN R.A.F. RAID. 








ANOTHER BREDA “ 65’ LOW-WING CANTILEVER MONOPLANE DESTROYED ON THE 
GROUND AT THE AERODROME AT FORT CAPUZZO, SHOWING AN R.A.F. MECHANIC 
EXAMINING THE BURNT-OUT COCKPIT AND FUSELAGE. 
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SHOT DOWN IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE DESERT OFFENSIVE BY A SERGEANT- 
PILOT FROM NORTH WALSHAM, WHO RETUKNED LATER TO EXAMINE HIS VICTIM: 
A FIAT “C.R.-42'’ SINGLE-SEAT FIGHTER BIPLANE. 
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STILL SHOWING 
DESTRUCTION ; 


THE BULLET HOLES IN THE TOP WING WHICH BROUGHT. HER 
AN ITALIAN FIGHTER WHICH CRASHED NEAR BUQ-BUQ AFTER 
A BATTLE WITH AN R.A.F. EIGHT-GUN FIGHTER, 
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These pictures from the far Western Desert tell, more effectively than could any 
words, the epic story of how the Royal Air Force, Middle East Command, estab- 
lished in a single series of daring attacks their mastery of the skies at the beginning 




















FURTHER VISUAL CONFIRMATION OF R.A.F. SUPREMACY IN THE MIDDLE EAST: 
A MECHANIC EXAMINING THE WRECKAGE OF A “C.R.-42”’ FIGHTER AFTER IT HAD 
CAUGHT FIRE DURING AN ENGAGEMENT AND CRASHED. 


———— 
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AN ‘“sS.M.-79"’ THREE-ENGINED HIGH-PERFORMANCE BOMBER AND RECONNAISSANCE 
MONOPLANE WHICH LANDED ON SIDI BARRANI AERODROME AFTER BEING DAMAGED 
BY R.A.F. FIGHTERS. THREE OF HER CREW WERE DEAD. 
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of the Battle of the Western Desert and Libya. They were taken by an official 
photographer during a single day's tour along the Italian “ Road of Victory" and 
at Fort Capuzzo aerodrome, a few miles from Bardia. (British Official Photographs.) 
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VICTORS AND VANQUISHED: LATEST PICTURES FROM THE BARDIA AREA. 
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~ FULL SPEED ACROSS THE DESERT. 


A BRITISH ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN AND GUN-CREW 
RACING 


TOWARDS BARDIA PRIOR TO THE FINAL AND DECISIVE ATTACK BY GENERAL St aa ‘ * 

WAVELL’S VICTORIOUS ARMY. (Bibpa Photograph.) | ape AE TEI ITE TO OE EAE pooner en eee ——— 
n> os PRIOR TO THE FALL OF BARDIA, A BRITISH ARMOURED CAR GOES ON A SCOUTING 
VS ee a & eae ; : EXPEDITION IN THE FRONT-LINE AREA. THE CAR, FAMOUS IN PEACE AS WELL 

; ; AS WAR, IS A ROLLS-ROYCE. (Bippa Photograph.) 
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AS THE BRITISH FORCES ADVANCE FROM BARDIA WESTWARD TO TOBRUK, SO ARE 
THOUSANDS OF ITALIANS BEING TAKEN BACK TO BRITISH BASES, HERE SOME 
OF THESE PRISONERS ARE SHOWN EN ROUTE. (British Newsreel . Photograph.) —— 
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MORE ITALIAN PRISONERS, TAKEN IN THE FIGHTING IN THE WESTERN DESERT, 
ABOUT TO EMBARK ON A_ PRISONERS-OF-WAR TRANSPORT. BRITISH SOLDIERS 
SURVEY THEIR NEW CHARGES. (British Official Photograph.) 
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A MONUMENT TO MUSSOLINI FOUND BY THE BRITISH FORCES WHEN THEY WERE 
CLOSING IN: ON BARDIA, RATHER SIGNIFICANTLY, THE INSCRIPTION DECLARES 
IN LARGE LETTERS THAT “HE WHO HALTS 1s Lost.” (Bippa Photograph.) 


KEEPING THE ‘“‘SCORE-CARD”: A BRITISH SAILOR, WITH THE HELP OF A PIECE 
OF CHALK, KEEPS A TALLY OF THE SHELLS WHICH CRASHED ON TO 
SHIPS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 
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The Army of the Western Desert now threatens Tobruk, and back at Bardia 
is a vast change from the recent tornado of bombs, shells and bullets which 


resulted in the fall of the town, and further details of the battle and its aftermath 


are now available. Of the recently received photographs shown above, the sphinx- 
like monument of the Duce is notable for its inscription: “* He who halts is lost.”’ 
Marshal Graziani will, no doubt, now agree with this dictum. 
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THE INTERIOR OF A BRITISH INFANTRY: TANK TURRET OF THE TYI 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FoR. “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDO 
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INSIDE THE TURRET OF A BRITISH MASS-PRODUCED INFANTRY TANK IN ACTION AS VIEWED FROM THE COMMANDER'S POS 
AND BESA AUTOMATIC. ON THE RIGHT IN CAPTAIN DE GRINEAU’S IMPRESSION THE WIR 


The crew of an infantry tank consists of four men, thé tank commander, in the fore-part of the machine—as shown in our recent issues of January 4 and 11. a 
driver, gunner, and wireless operator, each of whom is trained to take one The commander stands immediately behind the gunner, his left foot being h 
a 


The gunner's right arm is under the breech of the 2-pounder carried 
by the tank, and his hand grasps the pistol-grips which fire both the cannon 


another's place in case of a casualty. In the above drawing of the inside of a visible. 


tank turret in action, the driver cannot be seen, as he is completely encased 
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IE TYPE USED IN LIBYA: AN IMPRESSION FROM BEHIND fab GUNNER. 


TRATED LONDON News ”” BY Carrarn BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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ANDER’S POSITION BEHIND THE GUNNER: THE LATTER'S RIGHT HAND GRASPS THE ATTACHMENTS FIRING THE 2-POUNDER GUN 
N THE WIRELESS OPERATOR AND LOADER IS READY TO THRUST A SHELL INTO THE BREECH. 


and 11. and the Besa automatic. In front of him is the telescopic sight, while his left breech of the gun and slam it home with his right, which closes it. When the 
ot being hand controls one of the two traversing gears. Over his right shoulder is seen gun is fired the recoil ejects the spent cartridge-case into the receptacle below 
the recoil guard, the breech remaining open. The commander standing in the tank 


carried a protecting buffer to keep him steady. On the right, the wireless operator, 


} cannon who also acts as loader, with his left hand is ready to thrust a shell into the scans the terrain from the turret-head and issues orders to the crew by phone. 
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THE FALL OF ARGYROKASTRO: FIRST PICTURES OF THE 
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THE FALL OF ARGYROKASTRO. AN ADVANCED GREEK OBSERVATION THE ITALIANS, WHO LOST HEAVILY IN MEN, GUNS AND EQUIPMENT, GREEK MOUNTED TROOPS 
POST COMMANDING THE TOWN, WATCHING THE GREEK ADVANCE. BLEW UP MOST OF THE BRIDGES—-BUT NOT THIS ONE. ENTRANCES TO ARGYR 
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A BRIDGE ON THE ROAD TO ARGYROKASTRO BLOWN UP BY ITALIANS. GREEK SUPPLIES ADVANCING TO THE TOWN. IT STANDS NEAR THE STURDY GREEK TROOPS NEAR 
HERE MANY LORRIES AND PRISONERS WERE TAKEN. ANCIENT HADRIANOPOLIS AND STANDS WELL UP A MOUNTAIN-SIDE. ITALIANS PROCLAIMED THE 


ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH OF DAMAGE TO THE TOWN. THE CATHEDRAL, AMID RUINS IN ARGYROKASTRO. TROOPS EXAMINING RIFLES LEFT BY THESE ADVANCED GREEK 
WHERE A TE DEUM WAS SUNG ON ITS LIBERATION, WAS UNTOUCHED. RETREATING ITALIANS, MUCH BOOTY AND MANY GUNS WERE COLLECTED. ONLY AND LACKED BLANKETS, 


CAPTURED ITALIAN TANKS AND OTHER MOTORISED VEHICLES TURNED ANOTHER VIEW OF AN ITALIAN TANK LEFT BEHIND AT ARGYROK- IN AN ADVANCED POST 
TO ACCOUNT BY THE GREEKS AND USED AGAINST THE ENEMY. ASTRO IN PERFECT CONDITION BEING TAKEN OVER BY THE GREEKS. SENIOR GENERAL STAFF 


On June 3, 1917, in Argyrokastro, the Italians proclaimed “‘the unity and News photographs, thrust aside Italy's defences, and captured her main southern 
independence of the whole of Albania under the shield and protection of the base. Such is the recent history of this Albanian town, said to have been 
Italian Kingdom."" On Good Friday, 1938 the Italians invaded Albania. founded in the fourteenth century by Gjin Bua Spata. Standing high on a 
In December 1940 the Greek Army, as shown in these British Paramount mountain - side, the capture of the town presented special problems tc the 
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CAPTURE BY THE GREEKS OF THIS KEY POSITION. 


PATROLLING ONE OF THE OF THE TOWN FROM A HEIGHT DOMINATING ARGYROKASTRO. 


A GREEK SOLDIER ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE TOWN, THEN ITALY’S 
WHICH FELL ON DECEMBER 8. ITS CAP_URE ONE-QUARTER OF ALBANIA WAS LIBERATED. 


MAIN FORWARD BASE. GREEKS WILDLY REJOICED AT ITS FALL. 
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ARGYROKASTRO, WHERE THE GREEK SAPPERS CONSTRUCTING A BRIDGE OVER THE MOLAKAS 


THE GREEK CAPTURE OF ARGYROKASTRO. SOME BUILDINGS IN THE 
‘* INDEPENDENCE OF ALBANIA.” RIVER, THE ITALIANS HAVING BLOWN UP THE PREVIOUS BRIDGE. 


TOWN WHICH WERE DAMAGED BY AIR RAIDS AND SHELLS. 
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TROOPS WERE LIVING ON BREAD GREEK PEASANT WOMEN OF THE EPIRUS, WHO VOLUNTARILY AIDED 


AN ADVANCED OBSERVATION POST ON THE ROAD TO ARGYROKASTRO. 
BOOTS AND TRANSPORT. THE ADVANCE BY CLEARING THE ROADS OF SNOW FOR THEIR MEN. 


FIGHTING WAS VERY HEAVY, AND _ ITALIAN LOSSES BIG. 


BEFORE ARGYROKA TIRED BUT TRIUMPHANT: GREEK TROOPS COMING DOWN FROM THE ALBANIAN REFUGEES 


IN ARGYROKASTRO. THEY WELCOMED THE 
OFFICERS STUDYING THE MAP. MOUNTAINS ON THEIR WAY INTO ARGYROKASTRO. GREEKS WITH 


OPEN ARMS ON THEIR ENTRY INTO THE TOWN. 

attacking forces, but fine Staff work, supported by the magnificent -work of incidents as the destruction of a bridge spanning the Molakas River; here, a 
the army in the field, overcame all difficulties. After being encircled, Jtaly’s few yards away from the shattered bridge, the Jtalians were good enough to 
main forward base in Southern Albania fell on December 8, and the Italians leave intact a pile-driver, which was immediately put to good use by the 
took flight. The speed and manner of the retreat is best exemplified by such Greek engineers who arrived soon afterwards. (Exclusive British Paramount News Pictures.) 
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MR. A. G. MACDONELL. 
Well-known author, journalist and broad- 
caster, and regular «contributor of “The 
Passing Hour” feature to “‘ The Bystander ” 
until its recent incorporation in “‘ The Tatler.” 
Died suddenly at Oxford, January 19; aged 
forty-five. Author ne “4 England, Their Eng- 
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MR. A. A. UTHWATT. 
Appointed one of the Justices of the High 
Court of Justice (Chancery Division), conse- 
quent on the death of Mr. Justice Crossman ; 
aged sixty-one. Junior — May 
side) to the Treasury, 1934. 

Gray’s Inn. Educated. Bailanst College 
Victoria; Balliol College, Oxford. 
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AN EX-WAR PREMIER'S UNTIRING HELPMATE: DAME ?: 


WHO DIED JANUARY 20. 
The death of Dame Margaret Lloyd George, wife of Mr. Lloyd 
George, O.M., Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury, 
1916-22, the "veteran Liberal leader and Father 


MARGARET LLOYD GEORGE, 


of the House of Commons; occurred at Criccieth, 
Wales, on January 20. 
causes, 

it war. 


THE LATE VISCOUNT WAKEFIELD, 
PHILANTHROPIST AND OIL 


G.C.V.0., 
MAGNATE. 


i The death took place at Beaconsfield, Buckingham- | 
' 15, at the age of eighty-one, of : 


shire, on Janua 

Charles Cheers Wakefield, first Viscount Wake- 

field, of Hythe, the oil magnate and a leading 

Benge = and supporter of British aviation. 
is multifarious 
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A pioneer of women’s 
she raised over Sagano for war charities 


benefactions totalled over a i 
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BURMA ADOPTS NO. 257 


S. TUCK, D.S.0O., D.F.C., COMMANDER, 


uadron of “ Hurricane © Fighters, 


S30, 


SIR CLIVE BAILLIEU, K.B.E. 
Appointed Director-General of the 
British Purchasing mission in 
the United States. One of the 
Australian representatives on the 
imperial Economic Committee since 
1930. Director of the Zinc Corpora- 
tion, Ltd. 
Hon. W. 


Eldest son of the late 
L. Baillieu, Melbourne. 


THE PREMIER'S VISIT TO GLASGOW : 
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“* HURRICANE "' FIGHTER SQUADRON, R.A.F.: SQUADRON LEADER 
IN HIS MACHINE (NOTE THE BURMESE FLAG). 
By a cift of £100,000 to the Minister of Aircraft Production, Burma has adopted the famous 
No. R.A.F., the first home 


into action 
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SIR GERALD CAMPBELL,K.C.M.G. 

Appointed to be a Mehety’s 

Minister in Weash High 
mimi: a: 

1938. Previously Consu F 
New York, 1931-38 ; a H 
1922-31 ; ' Philadel j920-21, 

Will relieve Lord iitax of many 


Embassy duties. 


MR. CHURCHILL, WITH MRS. CHURCHILL, THE LORD 


PROVOST OF GLASGOW,’ AND MR. HARRY HOPKINS (RIGHT). 


On January 17, the Prime Minister, accompanied by Mrs. Churchill and . Mr. 


Harry Hopkins, Presi- 


dent Roosevelt's personal envoy, toured Glasgow’s Civil Defence organisation with the Lord Provost 


of Glasgow, Alderman P. J. Dollan. 


In a surprise speech later, he said his one aim was to extirpate 
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CAPTAIN a % ‘STUART, MV.O., MP. 
=] Jem the place of Captain David 
in ° ptain Davi 

» MC. MP. th us becoming the 

ety Chief fA whip at- the age 
since 
Nairn 


forty tanee. Deputy Chief Whi 
1937 Unionist M. 
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R. JAMES 
Eminent Pere philosopher and officiai. 
Died January 18; aged eighty-eight. A 
founder of the Royal Eccnomic Society ; 
Vice-President of the Royal ———s. Society. 
Master of the Ottawa Branch of the Royal 
Mint, 1907-19. eon ardent admirer of Adam 
Smith. A leading political economist. 
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AMERICAN HERO OF THE 
wey | Bg ey Peay ad 


“SAN DEMETRIO MR. * 
THE SHIP’S ENSIGN. 


So.” brought 700 miles to port 
boy ry ape oe nthe ship’s Red was 
given to an American signed 
with the crew to ag the British forces, aad did 

valiant salvage work. 
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MR. WENDELL WILLKIE, U.S. REPUBLICAN 
CANDIDATE, WHO IS VISITING ENGLAND, 
Who to see all phases of Britain’s war 
effort during his fortnight’s visit to this country. 
“I am ready to do anything that helps to make 
c.ear my profound admiration for the brave British 
people,” he declared. “What you are going to 
‘is going to 


get from this country,” he added, ‘ 
million pounds. be terrific.” 
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Hitlerism from Europe. r. Hopkins declared that the vast aay of his countrymen “ carry 
to you im their heart’s prayers, confidence, and assurance of ultimate victory.” ’ 
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AN IRON FOUNDRY AFLOAT: HEAVY WORK ABOARD H.MS. “FORTH.” 
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MOTHER-SHIP TO TWELVE SUBMARINES, H.M.S. “FORTH" IS BOTH A FLOATING WORKSHOP AND A FLOATING DOCK. 


An iron foundry afloat! Except for the caps worn by the two’men in the above commentary. 
picture, it might be difficult to believe that the scene is the interior cf a ship— the Royal Navy provides floating workshops in which it is possible to effect almost 
H.M.S. “ Forth,” which is at once a floating dock, a self-contained iron foundry, any kind of repair while at sea. H.M.S. “ Forth” is the latest submarine parent- 
and mother-ship to a brood of twelve submarines. Our photograph shows men ship of the Royal Navy, and has accommodation, with every comfort, for the 
at work running cast-iron ingots in the ship's foundry, and the very fact that such crews of the dozen submarines in her charge. Such ships as this add, of course, 
heavy work can be undertaken far from the nearest land provides its own considerably to the effective range of our submarines. (Central Press Photograph.) 


Much has been said in the past concerning “ floating hotels,” but now 
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THE BRITISH REOCCUPATION 


OF KASSALA: 
BOASTFUL ENEMY PHOTOGRAPHS BEFORE ITS RECAPTURE. 
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A RECENT PICTURE TAKEN BY THE ITALIANS SHOWING THE MAIN STREET OF THE NATIVE VILLAGE 
AT KASSALA, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN, NOW REOCCUPIED BY BRITISH TROOPS. 


——“2 7 ITALIAN MOTOR TRANSPORT AT KASSALA, 


NEWLY ARRIVED 
ERITREA- DURING THE 


INTERESTING SERIES RECEIVED V/A A NEUTRAL COUNTRY. 
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FROM 
ITALIAN OCCUPATION—-A PHOTOGRAPH IN THE 











THE SO-CALLED ITALIAN MILITARY ROAD CONNECTING ERITREAN ADVANCED POSTS 
AT GHIRGHIRET AND SABDERAT WITH THE NATIVE 
THE DISTANCE), 
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TOWN OF KASSALA (SEEN IN 
WHERE THE ITALIANS BELIEVED THEMSELVES TO BE “ DUG IN.” 
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A VIEW FROM THE AERODROME 
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OF THE MILITARY STATION AND MUDIRIA OF KASSALA, 4 2 IMPOSINGLY SITUATED AT THE FOOT OF GREAT BASALT CRAGS: THE MOSQUE 
SHOWING THE GREAT BROWN BASALT CRAGS OF THE JEBEL KASSALA AND THE JEBEL 3 ‘ AT KASSALA, WHICH BRITISH TROOPS RECAPTURED AT LOW COST TO THEMSELVES 
MOKTAM-~-ANOTHER ENEMY PICTURE. } % BY INTENSIVE PATROL OVER A PERIOD OF WEEKS. 
3 
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We reproduce ahove a unique series of enemy pictures, just received in London via 
a neutral country, of Kassala, the key military outpost and mudiria of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, situated eighteen miles from the Eritrean frontier, occupied by the 
Italians in July last—a cheap “ victory '’ which the small British garrison allowed 
the enemy to enjoy pending the reception of general reinforcements of men and 
munitions throughout the Middle East and East Africa. On January 20, coinciding 


with the dramatic news that British military missions had been operating four 





ere 


hundred miles inside the Abyssinian border for the past five months, the announce- 
ment was forthcoming from G.H.Q. Cairo and Khartoum, that we had retaken 
Kassala, the enemy having been compelled to evacuate strongly defended positions 
and to beat a retreat, ‘ pursued and harassed by our mobile detachments.’’ Kassala 
occupied an important point on the Sudan railway, and during their occupation the 
Italians boasted of their ‘‘ victory." But they were never able to make much use of 
it, as the station was constantiy harried, and had its stores cut off. (Photographs from E.N.A.) 
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BRITISH SUBMARINE FEAT: 


H.M.S. “THUNDERBOLT” TORPEDOES 
AN ESCORTED ITALIAN U-BOAT. 


re arta from the bottom of Liverpool Bay, where she lay 
for over five months after the disastrous accident when 
undergoing her trials in June 1939, H.M. Submarine ‘ Thetis,” 
renamed ‘ Thunderbolt,’’ on January 4 retrieved her former 
ill-luck and accomplished a remarkable feat by sinking an Italian 
U-boat proceeding under escort to a base in an enemy-occupied 
territory. After firing his torpedo, the commanding officer, Lieut. 
Cecil Bernard Crouch, saw a tall column of water rise in the air 
from the Italian submarine. A loud explosion was heard, and 
when smoke and spray cleared away, only one end of the enemy 
vessel was seen sticking out of the sed at a steep angle, which 
quickly disappeared. The escort, consisting of three armed 
trawlers, dropped depth-charges, but ‘‘ Thunderbolt’ returned 
safely to her home port. Lieut. Crouch, her commander, served 
in the ‘‘Seahorse’’ and ‘‘ Swordfish,” and was given command 
of ‘* Thunderbolt '’ in December last. One of the ‘‘ Triton ”’ class, 
of patrol-type, built by Cammell Laird and Co., ‘‘ Thunderbolt” 
has a tonnage’ of 1090-1575, carries a complement of fifty-three, 
and is armed with one 4-inch and two smaller guns, besides 
torpedo-tubes. 
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H.M. SUBMARINE “‘ THUNDERBOLT,” ORIGINALLY “ THETIS,” WHOSE ACCIDENT AT HER 
TRIALS, IN JUNE 1939, CAUSED A WORLD SENSATION, ON JANUARY 4 PERFORMED 
AN AUDACIOUS FEAT BY SINKING AN ITALIAN U-BOAT UNDER ESCORT. 
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OF THE “ TRITON” 


CLASS, H.M.S. ‘“‘ THUNDERBOLT,” COMMANDED BY LIEUT. 
CROUCH, R.N., 


CARRIES A COMPLEMENT OF FIFTY-THREE MEN, AND IS ARMED 
ONE 4-INCH AND TWO SMALLER GUNS, BESIDES TORPEDO-TUBES. 
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LOOKING DOWN ON THE BRIDGE OF H.M ‘* THUNDERBOLT,” SAFELY IN PORT, WITH 

LIEUT. J. STEPHENS, R.N., AND THREE OF THE CREW. THE “TRITON” CLASS IS THE 
LATEST TYPE OF BRITISH SUBMARINE. 


—- 
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INSSEMMAUARME RENE Eases EOESSaStdadsedeSOS00ICRORSINTSSS0SSE8SeSebeeeT 
PART OF THE CREW OF “‘ THUNDERBOLT,” JOLLY AND SMILING, PHOTOGRAPHED 
UNDER THE SUBMARINE’S 4-INCH GUN, WITH LIEUT. STEPHENS IN THE CENTRE. 

““ THUNDERBOLT” HAS RETRIEVED THE BAD LUCK OF “ THETIS.” 
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WAR EVENTS: PORTSMOUTH RAID; SEA HEROES; PRECISION BOMBING. 


SALUTE TO THE DEAD: A PUBLIC FUNERAL FOR THE BRAVE CITIZENS OF PORTSMOUTH A DRAMA OF THE OCEAN: TWO YOUNG BRITISH SEAMEN SAIL 3000 MILES TO SAFETY 
WHO WERE KILLED IN THE RECENT AIR RAID. (Wide World.) IN 71 DAYS. 
In’ this tiny sailing craft, Roy Widdicombe (left) and his companion, Robert Ta t GREG, two 
courageous British seamen, sailed some 3000 miles to safety after their ship been su by a 
by the . raider off the coast of the Azores. Their perilous voyage lasted seventy-one days during neh time 
you all to exercise that spirit "which is to us all the le—the par of they suffered many hardships. Eventually they reached Nassau, Bahamas, where they were found 
(Continued below. unconscious in their boat. 


ir 


AFTER THE RAIDERS PASSED: FIREMEN PLAYING ON PORTSMOUTH GUILDHALL WAS AMONG THE MANY BUILDINGS HELP FOR THE MOTHERLAND : BOFORS ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS 
THE WRECKAGE OF PORTSMOUTH HIPPODROME. (Keystone.) DESTROYED OR DAMAGED IN THE RAID. (Keystone.) BEING — IN CANADA FOR DESPATCH TO ENGLAND. 


Continued. | 
comradeship and mutual help.” , A raid lasted from early evening until nearly daylight, during which time heavy high-explosive 
and 2500 incendiary bombs rained down on all parts of the city. At one time, twenty-eight large fires and many smaller ones were Gh oe 
The Portsmouth Guildhall, and the Hippodrome (as our pictures show) were shattered and Aye as also were six churches. a 120 shells per minute. 
itals were partly destroyed, and residential quarters were severely damaged. In the midst of this ordeal the ~— performance is only possible with weapons manufactured with the 
showed a wonderful spirit, while the A.R.P. and fire-fighting services worked unflaggingly. In a message to the Lord finest materials by highly skilled workmen, requiring as they do the 
Mr. Churchill expressed London’s ekenatied for “the staunchness with which pisses endured its heavy share of enemy attack." wtincat = and accuracy. penta General.) 
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U.S.A, PRECISION BOMBING FOR THE INFORMATION OF LATIN-AMERICAN REPUBLICS: A DEMONSTRATION STAGED BY AMERICAN WAR-’PLANES IN ACCURATE BOMBING FROM A HEIGHT 
oF 8000 FT. IN LESS THAN 10 SECONDS FROM THE FIRST IMPACT THE TARGET WAS OBLITERATED BY NINE UNITED STATES BOMBERS. 


The United States Army in December, to give the Latin Republics of America visual representation of the first string of bombs, and the right one how the area was covered a few moments ge. 
of the efficiency of precision bombing upon a specified target, staged a demonstration before the The authorities present were greatly impressed by the precision of the American sighting. 
military experts of the South and Central American Republics in the Bay at Panama City. Nine success of the demonstration is of particular interest in view of the help now. being received from 4 
U.S. Army bombers, flying at 8000 ft., plastered a floating ‘ie area, representing a warship, U.S.A. in the manufacture and design of bomb-sights. The photographs were taken from a 
with 180 100-lb. high-explosive bombs in — than 10 seconds. The left picture shows the effect fortified island nearly at the moment of impact. (Associated Press.) 
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SIGNAL RECEIVED: THE FLAG LIEUTENANT AWAITS THE ADMIRAL’S ORDERS. 


THE REAR-ADMIRAL PONDERS: A STUDY IN CONCENTRATION BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE, OFFICIAL WAR ARTIST. 


The Flag Lieutenant awaits the Rear-Admiral’s orders concerning the signal which | the ceaseless responsibility which is the lot of those officers and men of the Royal 
has just been received. In this intimate study of life afloat, the ertist exemplifies | Navy who are to-day upholding the highest traditions of the Senior Service. 
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SOWING GRIM SEEDS OF DESTRUCTION: A SCENE ABOARD A BRITISH MINE-LAYER, 


Mine-laying, of necessity stealthy and unspectacular, is yet hazardous work, and efficiency demands (1) that the mine must be safe until it is laid; 
(2) that when laid it must take up and maintain its required depth in all kinds of weather; and (3) that it must be immune from mechanical 
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DRAWN BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE, THE OFFICIAL ADMIRALTY WAR ARTIST. 


failure when required to function. The design of the mine-field itself is of paramount importance, and, while a straight line of mines is easily and 
quickly laid, it is also easily swept when located. Mines which are laid in zigzag lines are the most difficult to remove. 
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VESTIGES AND RUDIMENTS IN LIVING BODIES. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


HE study of living bodies is an inexhaustible one, 
and this is equally true of those which lived 
millions of years ago, leaving no more than their 
bones, sometimes very fragmentary, in the rocks. 
These records, however, are very precious, for they 
have blazed the path of evolution, enabling us to trace 
ties of blood between the living . 
and the dead, and the transforma- 
tion of any given line of descent 
that has taken place by way of 
adjustment to new conditions of 
life; a transformation that may 
have taken millions of years to 
effect. These transformation stages 
are indeed precious, and some of 
the most enlightening are to be 
found in tracing out evidence 
derived from the study of vestiges 
on the one hand and rudiments on 
the other. 

I may be told that there are 
many more useful modes of em- 
ploying life than “ferreting out 
the life-histories of plants and 
animals’’! But these self-appointed 
judges pass their verdict without 
having heard the case and without 
realising their incompetence to pass 
judgment on it! A knowledge of 
the way in which we live and move 
and have our being is an essential 
part of the education of every one 
of us. It is the lack of even the 
rudiments of such knowledge that 
has left us without a compass to 
steer by, and is at the bottom of all 
our troubles in these perilous days! 

This short survey of these 
vestiges to which I have referred 


REVEALING THE “‘ CLAW” AMONG THE SCALES 
ON THE OUTSIDE OF THE BODY, AT THE BASE 
OF THE TAIL : RUDIMENTARY HIND-LIMBS OF THE 


PYTHON-——THE LAST VESTIGES OF THE HIND-LEG. 
The long, slender rod lying below the last seven ribs 


changes in their mode of life can be cited, for their 
number is surprisingly large. Examples confront us 
everywhere in the field and garden, as in the eye of the 
mole, the ‘‘ dew-claws”’ of the dog, the “‘ splints’ in the 
horse’s leg, the glow-worm, and the female of the va- 
pourer-moth (Orgyia). When we say these changes have 
come about in response 
to changes of habit we 
forget toreflect that these 
changes, for the most 
part, came about as a 
result of a change in the 
choice of food, which 
entailed adjustments for 
the capture of that food. 


The “‘ splint-bones” in 


the legs of the horse are 
all that remain of an 
earlier second and fourth 
digit. They answer to 
the ‘‘ palm-bones’’ from 
the wrist to the knuckle, 
and the ankle-joint to 
the sole-bone in our 
hand and foot. Earlier 


still, these now-missing_ 


digits were complete, 
and bore hoofs which 
touched the ground. 
But when from soft 
ground the ancestral 
horse migrated: to hard 
ground, the weight of 
the body fell on the 
middle toe and _ the 
lateral toes, relieved of 
their functions, slowly 
degenerated and were 
at last reduced to the 


unequivocally shown in th: wings of the New Zealand 
apteryx and the cassowaries of New Guinea. In the 
first-named the hand has almost entirely disappeared, 
while the wing flight-feathers have been reduced in 
numbers to less than half and, at the same time, have 
undergone great structural degradation. For the 
hollow “ quill-portion ’’’ has no longer a continuous 
wall, and passes downwards into a weak shaft bearing 
no more than the semblance of the web or vane needed 
for flight. In the cassdwary the skeleton of the hand 
is somewhat less reduced than in the apteryx. But the 
wing-quills are reduced to five in number and mis- 
shapen. They have, however, developed an entirely 
new feature, for they are solid. They are, however, 
conspicuously large in the living bird, so that they 
must be regarded as having become “ secondary 
sexual charac- 
ters’”” now borne 
by both sexes, as 
such characters 
often are. I can 
call to mind no 
other bird or 
beast wherein a 
vestige has be- 
come, shall we 
say, ‘‘ rejuven- 
ated” sufficiently 
tobe regarded as 
an ‘“‘ornamental’”’ 
feature. In the 
immature _ bird 
these “* orna- 
mental” quills 
bear a “‘ rachis,”’ 
or shaft, fringed 
by a very de- 
generate vane 
resem- 


will, I hope, help to bring home 
what I am driving at. But, at 
the start, let me point out that 


answers to the fore-part of the hip-girdle, with a minute, 

spine-like remnant of the rest of the girdle forming the 

socket for the thigh-bone, marked “ femur,” and bearing 
a claw which includes the rest of the leg. 


vestiges we see in the 
skeleton. 

Reptiles, like the 
lizards, have long bodies 


THE WING OF THE APTERYX, SHOWING 
NO MORE THAN TRACES OF THE HAND, 
TERMINATING IN A LARGE CLAW, AND 
THE STRANGELY MODIFIED QUILL- 
FEATHERS, REDUCED IN NUMBER. 


closely 
bling that of the 
apleryx. It is 
shed, however, 
on the attain- 


THE CLAWS OF THE HIND-LIMB OF THE PYTHON, SHOWING AMONG 


THE SCALES AT THE BASE OF THE TAIL. 
The rest of the leg is seen in the first illustration. 


these terms, “ vestige’’ and “ rudiment,”’ are all 
too commonly used as if they had one and the 
same meaning. Instead, they stand as far as the 
poles apart. We speak of the “ rudiments” of 
education or language or of the tiny buds seen in, 
say, the human embryo, which, in due course, give 
rise to the arms and legs. Vestiges are all that remain 
of parts of bodies which, ceasing to be useful, have 
gradually degenerated, leaving sometimes no more 
than a hardly recognisable semblance to their 
original form. 

Only a few instances of this strangely interesting 
revelation of the responsiveness of living bodies to 


and short legs, no more than long enough to 
support the weight of the body. But the skink 
lizards show almost every gradation from 
fully-developed legs to their complete absence, 
following increasingly intensive burrowing 
habits. These, however, are not the only 
lizards that have thus assumed a snakelike 
form. As the body lengthened, the limbs 
declined, and from runners they became gliders, 
with no need for limbs. 

Still more perfect ‘ gliders’’ are found 
in the snakes, wherein the body has become 
excessively elongated and the number of ribs 
enormously increased. And they have taken 
on a new function—they provide the gliding 
motion. For the free ends of each pair of 
ribs are fixed by ligament to the outer edges 
of a horizontal scale on the belly, so that 
as the ribs are thrust forward the edges 
of the scale are set on edge and give ita 
grip on the ground, thrusting the body 
forwards. In the python careful search at 
the very base of the tail, on the under- 
surface, reveals a pair of claws. Dissection 
in this region shows the last traces of what 
was once a functional hind-leg. The hip- 
girdle for the suspension of the hind-leg 
is represented by a long, slender rod _bear- 
ing at its hinder-end a small nodule, all 
that remains of the rest of the girdle. 
Into the very incomplete socket thus 
formed the femur, or thigh-bone, ‘fits, and 
the rest of the leg is represented by the 
claw ! 

Finally, let us turn to the wings of birds, which 
afford us a fine series of gradations in the evolution 
of a vestige. A wide choice is before me. It will 
best serve my purpose, however, to keep now to the 
ostrich tribe. _With the exception of the tinamou of 
South America, all for thousands of years have been 
flightless, though the African ostrich, the living giant 
of to-day among the birds, has large wings but very 
obviously degenerate. The rhea of South America 
also has large wings and a large series of flight-feathers, 
but their vanes, as in the ostrich, are so loose in struc- 
ture as to make flight impossible. But these two are 
only on the way to a vestigial condition, and this is 


ment of matur- 
ity, leaving these 
strange, ab- 
breviated quills. 


The thickened portion of the feathers 
answers to the spines of the cassowary. 
They terminate in a degenerate shaft and 
“vane,” which is shed in the cassowary. 


ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE WING IN THE CASSOWARY (TOP, 

RIGHT) ; SHOWING ALSO TO THE LEFT (TOP) THE TIP OF THE 

WING OF AN OSTRICH; AND- (BELOW) OUTER-PART OF THE 

WING OF THE RHEA, WHEREIN THE QUILL-FEATHERS ARE 
LESS DEGENERATE. 


The fore-arm is greatly shortened, the “ hand’ even more 80. The 

five porcupine-like, but blunt spines are the Quill portions of what 

were once flight-feathers, now transformed into “ornaments ”—the 
only known case of its kind. 
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I8th CENTURY 
PROPHECY 


The time will come, when thou shalt lift 
thine eyes 

To watch a long-drawn battle in the skies, 

While aged peasants, too amazed for words, 

Stare at the flying fleets of wond’rous birds. 

England, so long the mistress of the sea, 

Where winds and waves confess her 
sovereignty, 

Her ancient triumphs yet on high shall bear, 

And reign, the sovereign of the conquered 
air. 


(Translated from Gray’s ‘Luna Habitabilis’, Cambridge 1737) 


Make it come true! Just two hundred 


years ago this remarkable vision of the war in the 
air was written down in Latin verse by the great 
English poet who composed the famous ‘ Elegy ’. 
To make Great Britain ‘Sovereign of the 
conquered air’ is now our task. There is no 
time to ‘stare at the flying fleets ’, we must exert 
all our energies to increase them. Everyone 
must help. You can help with money. Save 
every shilling you can and lend it to the Nation ! 


Save regularly week by week. Go to a Post Office or your Bank 
or Stockbroker and put your money into 3°, Savings Bonds 1955-1965, 
24% National War Bonds 1946-1948, or 3°% Defence Bonds; or buy 
Savings Certificates; or deposit your savings in the Post Office or 
Trustee Savings Banks. Jn a Savings Group and make others join 
with you 


Issued by The National S s Ci 








BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


LS hgpoeeeor gem biography of the lighter sort has occasionally developed into his- 

torical scandal-mongering. Some piquant or sinister personage is chosen, and 
the spicier phases of the character and career, isolated from the rest, are so worked 
up as to extract the last ounce of popular sensation, on the principle that “it is but 
Tight the many-headed beast should know.” Sometimes the motive is camouflaged 
by a veneer of erudition, but too often there is little attempt at thorough research, 
and an insufficient regard for accuracy. It is not until a real authority on the subject 
dispassionately presents the facts in correct proportion that readers are enabled to 
sift the chaff from the grain. 

Such an authority, of unimpeachable credentials, champions a famous society 
group under the Regency (that rather overcrowded “school for scandal”) and in 
particular a much-resuscitated ancestress of his own, in a revealing book which every 
student of the period should read. This work, an authentic portrayal of a charming 
woman and her eighteenth-century social background, is ‘‘ Lapy BEsSBOROUGH AND 
Her Famity Circie.” Edited by the Earl of Bessborough, G.C.M.G., in collabora- 
tion with A. Aspinall, Ph.D. With 8 Illustrations (Murray; 15s.). The volume 
consists mainly of hitherto unpublished letters from family archives, interspersed 
with “continuity” paragraphs, and provided with concise footnotes, index, and 
introductory chapter by Mr. Arthur Aspinall. The editorial and production -work, 
especially the portraits, is all that could be desired. The letters are rich in self- 
revelation of the various correspondents. Lady Bessborough herself, her daughter, 
Lady Caroline Lamb, and her sister, Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, represent the 
gay and unconventional element, which her excellent mother, Lady Spencer, who 
was given to religion and educational reform, endeavours unceasingly, but in vain, 
to counteract with moral advice. Other letters, such as those written from Paris 
and elsewhere before, during and after the French Revolution, and those of Lady 
Bessborough’s soldier son, Frederick Ponsonby, who served under Wellington in the 
Peninsula, and received five severe wounds at Waterloo, throw interesting sidelights 
on the European scene. 


It is made clear that this is not a “ whitewashing ” book : in fact, no need for that 
process is admitted. Lady Bessborough’s liaison with Lord Granville Leveson-Gower 
is freely mentioned, with the comment that “‘ the marriage vow was taken more lightly 
in the Regency period than in Victorian times,” and that her conduct did not alienate 
her husband's affection. His letters show that he was remarkably generous over his 


THE RIGID TESTS IMPOSED ON MECHANISED VEHICLES FOR THE BRITISH FORCES? 
A GUN TRACTOR MANUFACTURED IN CANADA UNDERGOING ITS TRIALS. 


All mechanised vehicles wndeae the most rigid tests to ensure that nothing will go wrong when 

they are in action. After the engine and other parts have been thoroughly tried out, the machines 

are driven over every type of unpromising terrain to see that Ley! springs can stand up to 
any amount of bouncing and shaking. (Sport and al.) 


wife’s debts and extravagance, reproving only her secretiveness, and he must have been 
equally forgiving in more personal matters. Perhaps one reason for the absence of 
serious trouble was their sense of humour. Caroline’s entanglement with Byron is 
treated with similar frankness, and there are interesting references to him in her own 
letters, but any full account of the episode is deliberately omitted. The attitude taken 
is that these affairs have already received too much publicity. Other letters of 
Caroline’s, however, disclose something apparently new—perhaps not a “ romance” 
in the popular modern sense, but an affectionate relationship with her cousin, Lord 
Hartington, afterwards the sixth Duke of Devonshire. Her epistolary style alternates 
between vivacity and emotional intensity. 


In his foreword the present Lord Bessborough tells us that he has always been 
attracted by his great-great-grandmother’s personality, and recalls that her letters 
to Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, published in 1916, * fascinated readers all over the 
English-speaking world.” For a full understanding of her life and qualities, however, 
that series of letters, though ranging over twenty-six years, is not,the only source. 
His primary purpose was not to write of her friendships, but of her relations with her 
family, and particularly to vindicate her as a devoted mother to her four children. 
‘* Whilst, therefore,” he proceeds, “ there is no desire to cast in the shade the more 
romantic undercurrents in the lives of Lady Bessborough and Caroline, I maintain 
that these aspects of their lives have been perhaps too vividly and too frequently 
brought into the limelight. For possibly good reasons, previous writers have not had 
access to the present corfespondence. ... The secondary purpose of this book is 
to correct the more flagrantly inaccurate statements and wilder assumptions contained 
in the more recent commentaries on the period of the Regency or Whig supremacy 
and on the life of Lady Bessborough herself.” 


Lady Ressborough could comment shrewdly on public affairs. Writing in July 1815 
from Brussels, she says: ““ We have this moment heard of B{onaparte]’s surrender. 
What an astounding history it has been ; but will not he be a puzzling prisoner to take 
care of ? What is and what can be done with him? We can scarcely give him up to 
Louis 18 or the Russians, for we have answered for his life. The Empr. of Austria 
would not be safe. Russia might quarrel with France or England. ... We cannot 
keep a prisoner of war when peace is made, and any other prisoner might claim his 
habeas corpus, or if this was overrul’d what a constant bone of contention he would 
be, and with his cleverness and friends how sure of escaping before long and setting 
the world on fire. We had better have prevented his escape, but better let the French . 
have taken him.” 


A link with the next item on my list occurs in the account of Lady Bessborough’s 
funeral at Derby in 1821. Writing to her eldest son, Lord Duncannon, the Duke of 
Devonshire said: “‘ Pray do not forget that my house, called the Judges Lodgings, 
will be prepared for you all.” This brings me to a delightful book of judicial travel 

(Continued on page 130. 
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Your binoculars 





Get any pair you know of 
taken to the nearest optician 
displaying the Ministry of 
Supply poster. HE IS GIVING 
HIS SERVICES FREE. OR YOU 
can post them to the Binocular 
Officer, 191 Regent Street, 
London, W.1. Attach a label 
iving your name and address. 
f you want to give them, 
mark the label “ GIFT”’, 


A tank commander sees some- 
thing on the desert sky-line... 
What is it? He must have 
binoculars. Without them he 
might as well be blind. Have 
you got a pair for him? 


Many thousands have already 
handed over their binoculars. 
They will always be glad that 
they gave some fighting man an 
essential bit of equipment, 
something which may have a 
vital effect on the winning of 
battles. 

But every pair of binoculars 
still in private hands is wanted 
now — for the Army, the Navy 
and the R.A.F. If yours are suit- 
able a fair price will be paid. 


Put your binoculars 


on Active Service 


NOW! 








1'1ssueBzD BY THE 


MINISTRY oF 


suPrPPtLtY 











BOOKS OF THE DAY—(Continued from page 128.) 


and reminiscence entitled “On Circuit.” 1924-1937. By Sir Frank Douglas 
MacKinnon, Lord Justice of Appeal. With frontispiece portrait of the judge in 
procession at Aylesbury (Cambridge University Press ; 18s.). During his thirteen peri- 
patetic years, the author visited fifty-eight of the sixty-one Assize towns in England 
and Wales, and furthermore enjoyed an unprecedented official experience at Edin- 
burgh. Recalling this unique occasion, he writes: ‘“‘ When Lord Blackburn was in 
London I happened to say to him that I regarded the trial of Madeleine Smith as the 
most interesting criminal case I ever read. Remembering this, Lord Blackburn took 
the trouble to arrange that our railway rating case should be heard in the Justiciary 
Court, which was in July 1857 the stage for that momentous drama. ... When I 
said a few words of thanks to Mr. Graham Robertson for his greeting .. . I added 
that I had no desire to promote any rivalry—any forensic Bannockburn or Flodden— 
but I thought it would be interesting if in some later cases it ,were so 
arranged that the Scots should 
argue in London, and the English- 
men in Edinburgh. In fact, there 
have been no more such cases up 
to now, and I can continue to pride 
myself on being the only English 
Judge who has ever sat on the 
bench in the Parliament Howse.” 





. ° . 


These excursions of a learned 
judge, which will take an honoured 
place in legal literature of the 
lighter sort, must be reckoned 
among the compensations of the 
dark times throngh which we are 
passing. ‘“‘When the war and the 
black-out,” he says, ‘“‘ put an end 
to most forms of innocent 
diversion, 1 found consolation of 
an evening by compiling this 
account of my Circuit experiences. 
It is based upon the journals I 
used to keep, but omitting their 
more personal passages.” Though 
such omissions may be deprecated, 
there still remains a considerable 
personal element in his record. 
His chief interests, however, in 
every place he visited, were judicial 
ceremonies, architecture, local 
history, biographical associations, 
and old bookstalls. There are 
incidental allusions also to his own 
literary avocations, such as the 
editing of Fanny Burney’s 
“Evelina” and his admiration of 
Jane Austen. His references to 
the Temple assume a mournful 
significance since the havoc caused 
by German bombs. 


Lord Justice MacKinnon is 
particularly emphatic in denouncing 
another kind of vandalism, that 
perpetrated by misguided restorers 
of ancient churches. A_ typical 
example occurs in the passage 
which recalls the sixth Duke of 
Devonshire’s letter quoted above. 
‘The Judge says: “ On 6 November 
{1928]| we drove to Derby, and 
came to another set of Lodgings 


TO COMMEMORATE THE NAVY’S HEROIC WORK 

AT DUNKIRK: A SILVER-GILT CUP, PURCHASED 

BY LORD QUEENSBOROUGH FOR {£210 AT THE 

RED CROSS SALE AT CHRISTIE’S, AND PRESENTED 
TO THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


Bought at the Red Cross Sale at Christie’s by Lord 
Queensborough for £210, the above silver-gilt cup 
(designed be J. Shiner for the Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths) has been presented by him to the Lords 
of he a yg in bg eager of = a 
withdrawal, and is to preserved in the Nationa 
Maritime Museum. A replica—the only one—of this attached to the ——- woth "= 
beautiful cup has been bought for the Cleveland Museum, Aylesbury and Northampton. 
Ohio, U.S.A., for 3000 dollars. The cup, which bears Again it was a fine old house, 
the Arms of 4 ——. one. was donated with some good furniture and at 


least one fine picture. ... To 
St. Werburgh’s I went, to see where Samuel Johnson was married to Elizabeth 
Porter. When they knelt in its chancel . . . they were in a small Palladian church 


as remote from ‘ Gothick’ as St. Clement Danes. Unhappily in 1893 there was a desire 
to make the church much larger and it was said . . . that the old fabric was in a 
dangerous condition. So they pulled down the old church except the chancel and 
built’ a nice new Gothic 
church, . . . I recalled what 
Johnson said of a project to 
melt down the leaden roofs 
of Lichfield Cathedral — 
‘What they shall melt, it 
were just that they should 
swallow,’ ” 


Certain holiday memories 
of my own are stirred by 
the judge’s description of 
Dorchester, which recalls a 
broiling summer day when 
my wife and I saw “ relics 
of Jeffreys and the Bloody 
Assize”” and were inwardly 
refreshed at “an old house, 
now a_ tea-shop, [which] 
claims to have been his 
lodgings.” Lord Justice 
MacKinnon remarks: ‘ The 
Whig dogs have had all the 
best of it about Jeffreys. I 
have no desire to whitewash 
him, but I am sure he was 
not the unmitigated ruffian 
of tradition. . . . He had 





MARSHAL PETAIN’S NEW COINAGE: A _ FIVE-FRANC 


PIECE BEARING HIS EFFIGY. 
A new coin for. five francs is to be issued shortly in unoccupied 
France, showing the head of Marshal Pétain, and bearing the 
inscription, “ Phillippe Pétain, Marechal de France: Chef 

F ” de Etat.” It has been designed by M. Lucien Bazor. 

some redeeming graces. Sport and General, 
Much the same line is taken ; _ 
by a distinguished historian in an impartial and very readable biography, based 
on fresh documentary material, namely, “ JupGe Jerrreys.” By H. Montgomery 
Hyde, D.Lit., of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Barrister of the Middle Temple ; 
author of “ Princess Lieven,” “ The Rise of Castlereagh,” etc. With 15 Illustrations 
(Harrap; 12s. 6d.). 
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NICOLLS = 
OF REGENT ST ys 3..|* 


— 


~~ 


TAILOR THE BEST FITTING UNIFORMS 


@ 130 YEARS OF WEST-END 
TAILORING have, perhaps, made 
us over critical... but we cannot 
for the life of us see why, even if 
uniforms do have to be made 
quickly, fit should be neglected. 


@ No matter how little time you 
give us, if there should be as 
good a fitting uniform in your 
Mess, it will certainly be tailored 
by Nicolls. 


OUR TRAVELLING TAILOR IS AT 
YOUR SERVICE 


H. J.NICOLL & Co. Lid. y' 


120 REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 : REG 1951 








On their 
lawful occasions 


For such as pass upon the seas...... and indeed 
for men and women ‘on their lawful occasions’ 
everywhere .... the famous Player sailor represents 
an old and reliable friend to whom they instinctively 
turn when seeking a measure of relaxation and 
pleasure ....an aid to calmness and composure. 


KEEP THAT HAPPY EXPRESSION 
g 


MEDIUM OR MILD 
PLAIN or CORK -TIPS 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 

















The meteor flag of England shall yet terrific burn; 
Till danger’s troubled night depart and the star of 


peace return. 
T. Campbell. 





al 


| \ something that aspiring World- 


| 7 wi dominators have alter centuries 
41 " : 
e of bitter ex perience——y et failed 


to realise. 


al HE backbone of Britain is 


It’s more a spiritual backbone than a 
material one. It re presents the character- 
istics of a Nation with great mental 
reserves a Nation hat has. for centuries, 
fought for individual freedom in thought, 
speech and action, and will continue to 
fight for itself and kindred Nations to 
preserve such dearly-bought liberties. So 
the Bogey-men of this, and past generations, 
have failed to understand why — they 
cannot intimidate us-—nor why those who 
serve Britain just carry on ‘blits > or no 


; blit= 


Reynolds are proud of the way their 
entire production of light Aluminium Alloy 
Components is, ina material sense, con- 
tributing to the “backbone” of Britain's 
Aerial effort. Just as Britain is fighting 
for freedom in the mental make-up of each 
human individual—so will Reynolds—in 
the days of peace to come—be able again 
to devote thei: production to that in 
dividuality in the metal make-up of 
Industrial products, and which in the past 
has so ‘‘enlightened” so many heavy 


problems. 


N XS 7 j J 
———, a, ) } - JX 7 —_— 
TUBES - RODS - SECTIONS - SHEET -STRIP IM “HIDUMINIUM” ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 








N.C.C.544M 


REYNOLDS TUBE COMPANY LTD. & REYNOLDS 
ROLLING MILLS LTD. BIRMINGHAM 
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HEN, just over six* years ago, I published a little book about Chinese 
jade, some of the illustrations were chosen from a Bradford col- 
ESTABLISHED 1772 lection, and as soon as the book appeared several people wanted to know ESTABLISHED 1772 d 
why I had gone north for these photographs when, as everyone realised / 
(so they said), all the finest collections were in the south—either in London 
t or just outside it. The answer was that, as collectors in and near the capital oe 
5-7, KING STREET, i knew all about their neighbours’ possessions, it would be sound policy to 5-7, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S, j show a few examples from farther afield. Now comes news of the death ST. JAMES’S, 
j LONDON, S.W.1 t of the owner, Mr. H. K. Burnet, and the sale of his whole collection at LONDON, S.W.1 
; y Sotheby’s in April next. When I was first put into touch with him I was 
) nonce me intent upon Chinese jade, and had neither time nor opportunity to discuss soap nae: 
i his other purchases, so that it has come as a mild surprise to discover how 
j wide was his range of interests—a few things from ancient Egypt, bronzes ANTIQUES 
ESTABLISHED \ from Luristan, in Persia, bronzes, pottery, painting from China, bronze 
1760 plaques and pendants from the depths of the Asiatic plateau, carvings from M. HARRIS & SONS 
api ttc. Nearly everything is of sm< imensions—one coul sasily ~ ‘ . . 
Japan, etc. Nearly everything is of small dimensions—one could easily 44-52, NEW OXFORD ST., 
house the whole collection in drawers in, at most, two rooms of the average ¥ ‘ ; 
. . vars LONDON, W.C.1 y 
flat without feeling overcrowded—and the general standard of quality is very ; 
high When _ these Telephone : MUS 2121-2122 y 
teed se ee Y 
things appear at INVENTORIES AND VALUATIONS 














before the 
15 Old Bond St., date of the sale, 
London, W.1 they will provide the 
public with an_ in- 
— 4 triguing and delight- 
ful substitute for 
FOR COLLECTORS—THE |) those excellent ex- 
hibitions for which 


| ROYAL NAVY || ce, 


thanks to the dealers 


\ Sotheby’s for the 
O usual two or three 
( weeks 






























































i Completely illustrated and de- Ae Chinese works of I. A SMALL BRONZE BELONGING TO THE PERIOD OF THE | 
i scribed—a Book of panorama art during peacetime, WARRING STATES (481-206 B.C.), WHEN THE RATHER 
| proportions (19 ins x 12} ins.) peerien there was STATIC STYLE OF THE PAST WAS BECOMING MORE FLUID. 
| : 2 ‘ always something ex- The winged, crested dragon has its head turned back as if a trifle j 
} Fourth and FINAL impression will ceptionally fine, and astonished at the sight of its own tail. i 
be ready shortly, so ORDER NOW. nearly always some- L= = i 
Price 3/6 each thing one could argue about. Certain items have been seen in public— | One of a pair of old English Globes in- i 
| th tenet oak ANON, aks. in 1932 at the Bradford College Exhibition, and in 1936 at the Manchester era ae aru aa Foon dk thee 
1 | Obtainable from The Publisher, “ The Illustrated City Art Gallery; many are of well-known types represented in better- showing the known territory up to 1799. 
rf Ride S . ; . “C ' The stand, brass mounted, with mahogany 5 
London News,’’ 32, St. Bride Street. London, | } known collections. legs, on a green me arbled plinth. j 
i E.C.4. yy A fair example of the standard Mr. Burnet evidently set for himself is ——= j 
a ¢ to be found in a heavy bronze mask with a ring: it was fixed into a * wi 





beam in the tomb known to archeologists as the Tomb of the Lacquered 
Beams, and from it and its fellows were suspended the coffins. What is | 

remarkable about it is the crisp, powerful design, the simplicity of which is 

evident at a casual glance. Another, more obviously engaging small bronze, Th B | 
belonging to a slightly later period, that known as the Warring States, when e PSs eee 
the rather static style of the past was becoming more fluid, is seen in Fig. 1, e 

the winged, crested dragon, with head turned back as if a trifle astonished costs SO little extra 
at the sight of its own tail. (The Warring States period, by the way, is from 
about 481-206 B.C., so that it roughly corresponds with the splendour and decline 
of Athens.) If this creature is to be dated thus—and most people seem to 
agree—it is perhaps worth noting that it illustrates neatly enough a develop- 
ment not only of style but of feeling. Earlier bronzes of the second and 
first millennia B.C., magnificent and powerful, can be rather forbidding : 
this piece, with its sense of movement and almost coy turn of head and neck, 














seems to point to later 
developments not 
only in bronze but in 
other materials, in 
which generations to 
come expressed their 
robust sense ot 
humour and _s their 
understanding of 
animal form 

The jades provide 
a splendid _ series. 
Their late owner was 
a courageous buyer, 
not afraid to pay for 
his mistakes, and he 
made few. I illus- 
trate one of a pair 
which are 








as good of 


their kind as it is Pay yourself and your guests | 
ONE OF A PAIR, AS GOOD OF THEIR KIND AS IT IS ia — r | the compliment of giving 
‘ ,” a, ’ ‘ : dragon plaque — of | | 
POSSIBLE TO FINI A DRAGON PLAQUE OF GREEN JADI f | 
FADING INTO GREY, CARVED IN.) LOW. RELIEF—EARLY green jade fading them the best port . - 
CHOU DYNASTY. into grey, early Chou Clubland White. Ever since 
Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of Messrs. Sotheby and Co Dynasty This was . 
cae kee les 1883 this full - flavoured, 
his friend and adviser, the late Charles Rutherston, whose collection went in mellow port has_ been the 
due course to the Victoria and Albert Museum Lat f : h 
, ae choice of connoisseurs the 
t will be interesting to see, in the midst of war, a fine and, on the whole 
austere collection of small objects offered in the world market. Though world over. 
these things have an international currency, there are people who say that 





the sale cannot possibly be a success under these conditions. Exactly similar 
forebodings were heard nearly a year 


H é ar ago, when the Eumorfopoulos Collection Cc 1 H ] 133 ] AN D| 
was about to be oftfered—the news from France could rcely 


scarcely have been 


worse as the sale progressed—and the result could not have been very much WH I i E 
plug in - preenwich time better in peacetime. Exactly ‘ 


similar forebodings were heard before the sale 






































Issued by SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS, LTD. last month of a few very choice manuscripts belonging to Lady Ludlow, and FINEST 

Cricklewood Works . London, N.W.2 these fetched a price considerably in excess of expectations. F. D 
CONDITIONS OF SALE —_ SUPPLY This Periodical id bjyeet to the followit onditions, namely, that it shall no hout the written « sent | ah publishers Grst given, - 
be lemt, re-scl ined r otherwise disposed of by way of Trad xcept at tt full retail price of Is ind that it 10t be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise lisposed 
of in a mutiated condition of iny unauthorised cover by way of Track or athxed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, liter 


irv or pictorial matter whatsoever 
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RARE 
BRITISH COLONIAL 
STAMPS 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 





The leading and cheapest Dealer 
in the World for British Colonial 
Rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 


"Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 


Essex 


Frinton « on « Sea * * 
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We special- 


ise in post- 

ally used 

K.G.V, sets. 

Remember, they Now is che 

are all obsolete time to com- 

and rising in plete before prices 
price: secure rise again. Cata- 


them while our 


logue of the Jubilee 
stocks last. Com- 


stamps and varieties, Complete your set 
plete list on mint and used, on at to-day's low 
request. request prices ! Let us know 
ee Pe ee ee your missing items 

5 Sea a in JUBILEES or 
CORONATIONS 
THE and we will make 

“ PHILATECTOR ” you a special price 
to complete your set. 





ELECTRIC 
WATERMARK aes ame 
DETECTOR Write for our Cata- 


logue and Handbook, 
“How to Start a 
Stamp Collection,” 
etc.—100 pages, fully 
illustrated. Offers of 
all the above, and 
numerous other at 
tractive bargains, sets, 
single stamps, single- 
country collections, 
packets and albums, 
etc., in fact, every- 
thing for the stamp 
collector. This won- 
derful book—F REE for 
8d. Postage. 





No more messy benzine 
No more spoiled stamps 


that will effectively reveal water 
marks without the aid of benzine, 
showing them when all other methods 
| have failed, even with stamps on 
Illustrated 


| 
| 
| The only instrument of its kind 
| 


brochure on 
| request. 


including battery and spare 
| 17/6 bulb. m 
| Postage 6d. Abroad extra. 
| 
| 
| 


|| cover. 
| 
| 








94, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2. Phone: NAT 7992-3 








BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
SUPERB SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL AT ird to 

4th OF CATALOGUE PRICES. SPECIAL-OFFER-LISTS FREE ! ! 
@ BARGAINS — 500 different Br. Colonials 10/- ; 
1,000 40/-; 2,000 155/-; 3,000 £18; 4,000 £45, 

EDMUND EASTICK, 

22. BANKSIDE ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 

















STAMP S 


Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of 
all countries sent on approval, at od. 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices. 


G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent 














By Charles F. Ingram. 


Bagge throughout the world have derived much 
benefit from the issue of special postage stamps. 
During recent years, the system of aiding charity and 
Red Cross funds by means of post- 
age stamps has grown considerably, 
and as a section of the stamp hobby 
it is very popular with collectors, 

There are good reasons for 
collecting the genuine and non- 
speculative type of charity stamps. 
They serve a useful purpose, they 
are invariably well designed, and 
from a monetary point of view 
offer a sound investment. Many 
BELG? quite recent issues are now difficult 
to acquire at anything like their 
original value. 

Charity stamps are by no means 
a modern venture. They were issued 
as far back as 1897, when New South 
Wales and Victoria each introduced two stamps to be sold 
for the benefit of hospital funds. Each stamp bore a 
different design, one of which depicted an angel ministering 
to the suffering, and the 
inscription ‘But the 
greatest of these is charity.” 

Portugal claims the first 
Red Cross stamp, which 
appeared in 1889, bearing 
a plain red cross and with- 
out any face value, being 
issued free by the postal 
authorities for the use of 
charitable organisations. FIJI: 
The stamp was re-issued in 
1917, and overprinted for the use of prisoners of war. Stamps 
overprinted “ assistencia’ appeared in 1912 to assist public 
charities, and in 1915 a special issue raised funds for 
the benefit of the poor. But on the whole Portugal 
has given greater prominence to her historical and 
commemorative stamps rather than charity issues. 

During the last war, frequent 
stamp issues appeared for the 
benefit of war orphans and 
refugees, one of the most 
poignant being the French series 
of 1917, a set of eight values 
in different designs typical of the 
results of war. For several years 
special ‘French stanips have sup- 
ported a fund for the relief of 
unemployed intellectuals, and 
other issues have been devoted 
health, the anti-cancer movement, 
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BELGIUM: CHARITY 
STAMP OF 1937 FOR THE 
PUBLIC UTILITY FUND. 


THE RE DRAWN MAP DESIGN. 


NIUE: THE NEW 3D 
PROVISIONAL. 


to funds for public 


wireless for the blind, and a special stamp for the 
75th anniversary of the Red Cross Society. 

Charity stamps as we know them to-day may be said 
to have originated in Switzerland, in 1913, with the popular 
With the excep- 


‘Pro Juventute ” (‘‘ For Youth ’’) issues. 
tion of 1914, these stamps 
have appeared = annually 
to date, and have been 
the means of raising large 
sums for the benefit of 
child welfare. The early 
designs featured youth 
subjects and native cos- 
tumes, followed by the Arms 
of the Swiss Cantons, and 


Various portrait types: ‘This "Seer eens: ee aS 
’ . . . PORTRAIT, AND A MAP OF THE 
year’s designs, in four values, PACIFIC. 


feature a portrait of Gott 
fried Keller (5c.), and girls in native costumes (10c. to 30¢.). 

Several countries have followed the Swiss example, 
notably Holland, where annual child-welfare stamps have 
appeared since 1924, until war interfered 
with their issue. Belgium, too, has many 
charity issues to its credit, notably the 
Havre Red Cross set of 1915, and the 
charming portrait-study of Queen Astrid 
and Prince Baudouin on the Public Utility 
Fund stamps of 1937. Belgium also 
commemorated the Red Cross Society 
with a special series in 1939, featuring 
Florence Nightingale, and a portrait of 
Henri Dunant, pioneer of the Red Cross 
movement. 

Few definite new issues are available 
this month, but several changes are announced in Empire 
issues. Two new values have been added to the current 
series tor Seychelles, 15c. and 18c. The former is in the 
Turtle design, and the latter features the Palm. A new 
5d. value is also reported for Gambia. 

The 2d. and 6d. current map stamps of Fiji have been 
redrawn, and now show the addition of the 180° meridian. 
The 5d. value appears in red and yellow-green, instead of 
blue and scarlet, and a 24d. 
value will shortly be intro 
duced in the map design. 

The new provisional 3d. 
stamp for Niue is in the 
hitherto unissued design 
as used for Cook Islands. 

Two new values have 
been added to the current 
series for the Morocco Agen- 
cies, 40c. on 4d., and 7oc. 





MOROCCO AGEN 
CIES: ANEW VALUE 
OVERPRINTED 


, Ba aks Let) 


wd. bot! & ted PITCAIRN ISLANDS THE KING'S 
on 7¢., Doth overprinte PORTRAIT, AND A CLUSTER OF 
on current British stamps ORANGES 


t The Art of the Postage Stamp 
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RARE STAMPS AT AUCTION 


Buyers and Vendors of fine postage stamps find 
perfect service and satisfaction at H. R. Harmer's 
stamp auctions in London and New York. 


Buyers are offered the cream of the World's 
stamps—Vendors are assured of the highest 
possible realisation. 

All classes of stamps are commanding a strong 
market— Great Britain, British Empire, early 
Foreign, Airmails, and Commemoratives are 
particularly strong. 

Sellers should write for the leaflet ‘‘ Best of 
Two Worlds’' and 28-pp. Annual Résumé, 
detailing facilities and terms. Buyers should 
ask for illustrated catalogues of forthcoming 
sales. All are free. 


H.R. HARMER 


THE WORLD'S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 
Incorporating H.R. HARMER, Inc., of New York 


131-137 New Bond St., London, W.1 


Telephone: MAYfair 0218 (3 lines) 


Telegrams: “ Phistamsel, Wesdo, London." 














IF YOU COLLECT STAMPS 


YOU HAVE CHOSEN THE 
BEST POSSIBLE HOBBY 


IF YOU PLACE YOUR ORDERS 
WITH WHITFIELD KING 


YOU ARE SURE OF THE 
BEST POSSIBLE SERVICE 


STAMPS, 
ALBUMS and 
ACCESSORIES 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
SEND NOW FOR OUR 190-PAGE PRICE LIST 


The most comprehensive list published. 

Thousands of sets and packets from all 

over the world, including countries “in the 

news,” Air Mail stamps, flown covers and 

other interesting items. Sent free on receipt 
of 3d. for postage. 


THE PHILATELIC BULLETIN 


A monthly publication of the greatest value 

to all collectors. Interesting information 

about new stamps and offers of the latest 

arrivals as well as other useful features. 

Annual subscription 2s. post free anywhere. 
Specimen copy free. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., 
Established 1869 IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 
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OUR 
GREATCOAT SERVICE 


At Austin Reed’s the officer has his choice. He 
may have his greatcoat made to measure, at very short 
notice, in our Uniform Department. Or he may visit 
the Ready-for-Service Department, where there are 
greatcoats carefully tailored in advance, in a variety of 
fittings. Either way, the objective is the same—a 
greatcoat of excellent material, of magnificent warmth 
and strength, and correct in every detail. Greatcoats 
for the Navy 105 gns., for the Army 10 gns., and 
for the R.A.F. 104 gns., inclusive of tax. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 
Telephone: Regent 6789 


103-113 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 © LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Pilots of the R.A.F...... 


. » » » younger men, are forcing the pace of 
the war. Chosen for their initiative, their 
personal qualities, they are striking with 
deadly precision. If you are a younger man 
not yet called up for service —ask yourself, 
can I do this job too? If you can, there 
is a fighter or bomber for you, a part in 


our great offensive. VOLUNTEER NOW! 


If you are between 18 and 32, take this advertisement to the R.A.F. 
Section of the Combined Recruiting Centre (any Employment Ex- 
change will tell you the address) and say you wish to volunteer for 
flying duties. Even if you have registered for service, you can still 


volunteer. If you cannot call, post the coupon for further information. 


Py $ s 
& ee y To Air Ministry Information 
Ly Ww ee. Ae Bureau, Kingsway, London,W.C.2. 


Please send me latest leaflet, giving 


B F details of Flying ServiceintheR.A.F. 


The W.A.A.F. wants women keen to help in the 
great work of the flying men of the R.A.F. If you 
have had experience as a Secretary, Typist, Shop 
Assistant, or Cook, you can be readily trained for 
important duties. Apply to W.A.A.F. Recruiting 
Officer, Victory House, Kingsway, or the R.A.F. 
Section of your nearest Combined Recruiting Centre. 
(Address from any employment exchange.) 


Foin the WAAF and help the RAF 
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